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DOUBLEDAY'S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
AUTHOR oF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” “‘ HOBSON'S 
cHoics,” &, &o, 
THE STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS 
DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER II. OF CATALINA. 

Waite speaking of myself I have no 
desire to be blowing my own trumpet, or 
to dwell upon matters about which the 
reader may not care for information. Bat 
I want to explain briefly how it happened 
that I gained old Baker’s good opinion, 
and rose more rapidly in his service than 
was usual with junior clerks. 

The bank was really entered by house- 
breakers, and I assisted to the best of my 
ability in expelling them from the premises, 
and in protecting old Baker’s property. 
Further, I had the satisfaction of lodging 
a fall charge of small shot in the left calf 

? of one of the burglars. He howled terribly 
as he limped away, repenting him, I hope, 
of his sins and resolving to lead a better 
life in the future. On another occasion I 
was engaged in a rather desperate struggle 
with a footpad, who had tried to rob me of 
a packet of notes, contained in a black 
leather case fastened to my waist by a 
chain. He bit my hand savagely as I was 
trying to collar him, and I sprained my 
ankle in wrestling with, and throwing him ; 
but I had the satisfaction of hearing the 
back of his head come into smart contact 
with the paving-stones as he fell. I held 
him down, until the police came to my 
assistance and dispersed his confederates, 
who were molesting me in the hope of 
promoting his escape. I had tight hold of 
his neckerchief with my right “hand, and ! 
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whenever he showed signs of resistance I 
raised his head, and allowed it to have 
another knock on the pavement; my left } 
hand was free, and I was thus enabled to 
protect myself for a time against the 
violence of his associates. It would have 
gone hard with me, however, if the arrival | 
of the police had been much longer delayed. { 
But my pocket-book was safe, and although 
my appearance at the bank excited some 
alarm, for my clothes were torn, my hat 
was lost, and I was much stained with 
blood and dust, I was not so very much 
the worse for my encounter. 

Old Baker praised me highly for my } 
conduct on these occasions, and forthwith 
raised my salary. Perhaps he applauded 
me more than there was any necessity for, 
but it was not for me to say so, and of 
course I was very well pleased to receive 
the rewards he bestowed upon me. [I still 
possess the handsome gold watch and chain f 
he gave me, with the inscription setting 
forth his sense of my merits. IownI was 
proud of that testimonial, while not dis- 
posed to over-value my own exploits. I 
am not, and I never was, a coward, but I § 
don’t know that I am any braver than a } 
great many other people. I should have 
felt myself a very contemptible fellow, if I f 
had not tried my best to worst the burglars, J 
or to master the footpad. It was natural }} 
to me to do what I did, andsoIdidit. All 
the same I am glad it was not natural to 
me to ran away, or to conduct myself in 
a cowardly way. 

I was now frequently invited down to 
Chingford, and found myself very warmly 
received there. The Miss Bakers put on 
their most becoming dresses, and old Baker 
| produced his best port-wine in my hononr. ‘ 
I grew indeed quite intimate with the § 
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family, and used to join the young ladies 
in singing hymns and sacred music on 
Sunday evenings. They complimented 
me on the possession of a deep voice, which, 
when it was in tune, gave great support to 
their vocal efforts. Old Baker had been 
courageous enough in his day I think; in- 
deed, he used to relate many stories of his 
conflicts with East-end desperadoes in the 
early times of the bank, but in his age he 
showed himself rather timorous. He com- 
plained of his drive from town to Ching- 
ford, he found it irksome and trying, and 
persuaded himself that it was even dan- 
gerous, especially during the long dark 
winter evenings; he was always fancying 
that he was about to be attacked by masked 
men springing suddenly out of the hedge- 
rows. He was glad therefore to have me 
for his companion, and made me carry 
loaded pistols for our better protection. 
I think that he had lived rather too freely, 
and that his nerves had given way some- 
what. Our drives to Chingford were never 
really molested, however, and perhaps our 
danger was altogether imaginary. But it 
was well known that old Baker’s horses 
were very fleet, and that he carried firearms. 

It was natural, perhaps, that my rise in 
the bank, and old Baker’s kindness towards 


me, should excite some jealousy among my 


fellow-clerks. They were careful what 
they said, for they were well aware that I 
was not one who would stand any nonsense 
from them, or from anybody; but I was 
not one to stand in the way ofa joke, or to 
object much to any remark made in a good- 
humoured spirit. So, of course, I laughed 
with the rest of them, when I was asked 
how soon I was likely to become old Baker’s 
son-in-law, and which of the three Miss 
Bakers I intended to convert into Mrs. 
Nicholas Doubleday. 

Now, I liked the Miss Bakers very well, 
and we were very good friends together ; 
but I had never once thought of making 
love to, or marrying, any one of them. They 
were nice girls enough, and were good- 
looking enough; they had been to a 
finishing-school, and had acquired various 
accomplishments. They all danced and 
sang; they all played the piano and the 
harp ; they all drew chalk heads, and did 
Berlin-wool work; they had all learnt 
French and Italian, and could read and 
understand, but could not speak, those 
languages. Their names were Emmy, 
Alice, and Eliza. I did not know which 
was the eldest of them; but they were 
as nearly of an age as could be. There 





wasn’t, indeed, a pin to choose between 
them. Old Baker was a rich man, and it 
was understood that his daughters would 
inherit all his wealth. No doubt, so far 
as mere money was concerned, the Miss 
Bakers were desirable wives. 

I have known the want of, and I know 
the value of money, and I should be a fool 
to despise it. But I had not thought of 
looking for a wife among the Miss Bakers ; 
I never accompanied old Baker to Ching- 
ford with any such intention. Hisdaughters 
were quite safe from any matrimonial de- 
signs on my part. And for this reason : 
I had fully decided as to the woman I in- 
tended to marry. My mind had been made 
up for many years past on that subject. 
Indeed, I counted myself regularly pledged 
to marry Miss Catalina Martinez, the 
granddaughter of Mr. Lucius Grisdale, 
who had been for so many years our next- 
door neighbour in Somers-town. 

I had known her since her infancy, I 
may also say. We had played together 
as children. There had been intervals— 
during my absence at school at Ongar, 
for instance—when we had been separated ; 
but certainly we had seen very much of 
each other altogether ; and, though I had 
never stated the matter in express terms, 
I thought it well understood, not only by 
Catalina and myself, but by those about 
us, that she was engaged to me, and was 
one day to become my wife. 

But, of course, I could fix no date 
precisely. I was not in a position to 
marry immediately. Catalina had no 
money, and, as yet, I had very little. I 
was in receipt of a moderate salary, and 
every Christmas I received a handsome 
present from old Baker; still I felt the 
imprudence of marriage upon insufficient 
means, and clearly my means were not yet 
sufficient. However, there seemed to be 
no hurry in the matter. We were both 
very young—we could both afford to wait. 

I did not doubt that my circumstances 
would improve in due course, and there- 
fore I laid no stress upon the fact that 
Catalina and her family were really very 
poor. And I waived all objection in regard 
to her being in part of foreignorigin. Her 
mother had been an Englishwoman, and 
Catalina herself had been brought up 
among English people; but her father was 
a Spaniard. I have never liked foreigners 
much, and probably I should not have 
liked Don Leon Lopez de Martinez. He 
died when Catalina was very young. He 
was a rebel, and he was shot. In my 
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opinion he was rightly served. I have 
never been able to sympathise with rebels. 

I thought Catalina very pretty. I re- 
member thinking so the first time I ever 
saw her, when she was quite a little girl 
living with her grandfather, Mr. Grisdale, 
next door to us in Somer’s-town. It was 
soon after, that, boy as I was, I decided 
that if ever I married, I should certainly 
choose such a girl as Catalina for my wife. 
Basil also admired her very much, and wrote 
poetry about her. For my part, I did not 
like poetry, and, of course, made no attempt 
at any time to write to Catalina, or to any- 
body else, in verse. It always seemed to 
me so much easier, and simpler, and better 
to say what one had to say in prose, rather 
than in verse. It never seemed io me at 
the time that Catalina cared very much for, 
either Basil or his poetry. I don’t mean 
to say that she disliked him; for, in his 
way, Basil was a very good sort of boy, 
fond of books, and a poor hand at field 
sports, but well-informed and good-tem- 
pered enough. But he was not, I think, 
so wise as he was inclined to think him- 
self. 

As my position became more and more 
secure in Baker’s bank, and my prospects 
of advance more definite, I thought it as 
well to speak plainly to Catalina of my 
notion of making her my wife. It was 
likely enough, as I judged, that she knew 
of my intentions; still it seemed to me 
the right thing that she should know 
of them from distinct expression on my 

art. 

I found her alone one evening. She 
was sitting hemming a pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“ Catalina,” I said, “I suppose you know 
that I like you very much?” 

I somehow shrank from using the word 
“love” just at starting. 

“Yes,” she said, looking up at me for a 
moment. “I always thought that you 
liked me. And Basil, too—we’ve always 
been very good friends together for a long 
time past.” 

“Just so. But that isn’t quite what I 
mean. And never mind about Basil for 
the present.” 

Then I hesitated; I felt myself growing 
hot, and I did not quite know how to go 
on. Itwasa more difficult matter to speak 
about than I had thought it. 

“What is it you do mean?” she en- 
quired very calmly, holding up her needle 
to the light, and threading it very cleverly. 
Her hand did not tremble in the slightest. 


I found myself, in spite of myself, becoming 
rather agitated. 

“Tm getting on at the bank,” I said, 
deciding that I would approach the subject 
from a different side. 

“T’m sure I’m very glad to hear it. You 
deserve to get on.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You're so steady, and hard-working, 
and punctual, and plodding.” 

“Thank you, Catalina,” I repeated. 

All the same I thought there was some- 
thing of an underrating sort about her 
applause of me. I never cared—does any 
one care ?—to be called ‘‘ plodding.” 

“ When a young man gets on, he gene- 
rally thinks of getting settled,” I con- 
tinued. 

“ Does he?” 

And she looked rather puzzled. 

‘“‘T mean married.” 

“Oh, you mean married.” 

A moment after she put down her work, 
opened wide her eyes, and said in a sur- 
prised way, ‘“‘ Why, you never mean to say 
you think of getting married, Nick?” 
And immediately she added, ‘‘ What for? ” 

I was not, I own, prepared for her talk- 
ing to me in that way. 

“‘T mean,” she said, correcting herself, 
“ how interesting! For, of course, you are 
in earnest. I can see that you are in 
earnest. Well, and who is the lady, and 
has she said ‘Yes’ ?” 

“Well, she hasn’t said it out plainly, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“Oh, she’s only hinted it, or whispered 
it.” 

And she held up her handkerchief, as 
though to hide her laughing. But she did 
not hide her eyes, and they seemed to 
laugh heartily; at any rate, they shone very 
brightly, and looked very pretty. Not 
that I minded her laughing. I have 
never disliked a joke, though I have pre- 
ferred its being at other people’s expense. 

“Ts it one of the Miss Bakers?” she 
asked. 

I had often spoken to her of the Miss 
Bakers. 

“Certainly not,” I answered rather 
sharply. “It isn’t one of the Miss Bakers.” 

“T beg your pardon, Nick, I’m sure,” 
she said. ‘ You know it might have been 
one of the Miss Bakers. They seem to be 
very nice girls, from all accounts. You're 
quite sure it isn’t one of them? ” 

“Quite sure. There are other girls in 
the world beside the Miss Bikers.” 
“Yes, of course. And this lady, who 
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isn’t one of the Miss Bakers, do I know 
her? Who is she?” 

“Well, in point of fact, she’s—you 

“Me!” 

And she almost screamed. 

“ Yes, you.” 

She could make no mistake about the 
matter. My only doubt was, as to whatI 
should say or do next. I had heard and 
seen pictures of lovers on their knees. 
Ought I, I asked myself, to go upon my 
knees before Catalina ? 

Her surprise over, she turned pale, and 
looked rather frightened, I thought. She 
put away her hemming; she seemed to 
have no more inclination for that. 

I felt that I must say something, so I 
went into particulars. I explained that I 
looked forward to being able to keep a 
wife before long. My present income was 
—so much. I was certain to receive a 
bonus at Christmas—and my salary would 
be raised during the forthcoming year. I 
had already put by some money—not 
enough to furnish a house with, but suffi- 
cient to buy furniture for two rooms or so. 
I added that to begin with we might be 
very happy and comfortable in two rooms. 

“ Pray stop—pray don’t go on like that,” 
she cried at last, rising and drawing back 
her chair. ‘ It’s impossible—quite impos- 
sible.” 

“* What's impossible P” 

“That I can ever marry you, Nick,” 

“You don’t mean that! ” 

“TI do mean it.” 

“Well, I shan’t take ‘No’ for an answer,” 
I said. ForI had heard that, in cases of 
this kind, women commonly said “ No,” 
when they meant to say “‘ Yes,” and “ Yes,” 
when they meant “No.” 

“ But you must take ‘ No’ for an answer. 
Iam much obliged to you, Nick, and I feel 
that you have paid me a great compliment 
—a very great compliment. But—it can’t 


ad 


“Look here, Catalina. I like you. I’ve 
antl a0 already. And yon like me, don’t 
ou?” 
“Certainly, Nick. I like you up to a 
certain point.” ' 
“Well, I love you—there. Now why 
can’t you love me?” 
“T can’t, Nick, not in the way you 
mean.” 
“But why can’t you? Is it because 
I’m not rich enough for you? ” 
“Tt isn’t that. You're plenty rich 
enough for me.” 
“Am I not young enough? or good- 





looking enough? I’ve often been told 
I’m good-looking.” 

“You need not have said that. But it’s 
true, all the same. You're plenty young 
enough, and quite good-looking enough. 
I'll even say that you’re very nice-looking, 
Nick, if that’s any comfort to you. But it 
can’t be, Nick, and it shan’t be, and I beg 
you'll never mention the subject to me 
again on any account, for we shan’t keep 
friendsif you do. Now that’s plain speak- 
ing, isn’t it?” . 

“Yes, that’s plain speaking. But tell 
me, Catalina, is there anyone you like 
better than me? ” 

“You've no right to ask such a ques- 
tion, Nick. But as you’ve asked me, I’ll 
tell you. No; there is no one I like better 
than you; at least, I don’t think there is. 
There is no one I like well enough to 
marry. Does that content you?” 

“Tolerably. If there had been anyone 
you liked better than me, you know, I 
should have punched his head ; that’s all.” 

“That would not be polite, Nick, and 
I don’t think it would do any good. Hap- 
pily, there is no one’s head that seems to 
need punching. Now please let this sub- 
ject drop. Don’t let it be mentioned again 
between us.” 

“T don’t know about that, Catalina. 
You see I want to do what’s fair and 
reasonable in this matter.” 

“‘Of course you do.” 

“T don’t want you to throw away an 
opportunity. Because you know you 
might be sorry for it afterwards. Girls 
are often sorry, I am told, for having 
dismissed a man they’d sooner have ac- 
cepted, but that they let temper, or shy- 
ness, or vanity, or some nonsense or other 
stand in the way.” 

“ Really, Nick, you’re very learned on 
this subject.” 

“That may be. Now, I tell you what 
I'll do. I'll give you three chances. I'll 
ask three times in plain terms, whether 
you'll marry me or not. Now listen. 
Will you have me—once ? ” 

“No, Nick.” 

* Will you have me—twice ? ” 

“No, Nick.” 

But she could scarcely speak for laugh- 
ing. She could not keep serious it seemed. 
So I resolved that I would not ask her for 
the third time, just then. I would defer 
the question. She was in a mad humour; 
she did not know what was good for her, 
or her own mind, and was as likely as not 
to say “No” again. So I left her. 
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AN INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER. 


Wirs Lord Macaulay’s “any schoolboy,” 
so full of learning and information upon 
such a variety of subjects, we might per- 
haps be allowed to pair off that “ intelli- 
gent foreigner,” whose sentiments and 
opinions regarding matters of home- 
growth and interest are so frequently 
cited by way of warning and rebuke to 
the English people. He is, for the most 
part, a supposititious creature this “ intel- 
ligent foreigner,” and credited with an 
unreasonable measure of sagacity and 
shrewd observation. It is true that he 
occasionally condescends to admire, and 
is, indeed, professedly sympathetic; still 
his capacity for beimg surprised and 
shocked upon small occasions is certainly 
remarkable. And, “ What would the in- 
telligent foreigner say?” is a question 
pointed in a menacing way at all and 
sundry contemplated actions likely to be 
judged strange and unbecoming. The 
“ intelligent foreigner” is, indeed, to 
grown men and women, what Bogey or 
the Black Man is to the nursery—a means 
of exciting dread, and in such wise of in- 
ducing change of conduct. 

We have had, from time to time, very 
many “intelligent foreigners,” both real 
and ideal, in England, and to one of these 
—a Count Smorltork of the last century— 
we purpose to direct attention for a while, 
not because the traveller in question ex- 
ercised any appreciable influence upon the 
country he commented upon, but for the 
reason that his notes convey a curious pic- 
ture of what London and Londoners looked 
like to strangers’ eyes many years ago. 

Let us premise that the Baron de Poll- 
nitz—for so the gentleman styled himself— 
was, upon his own showing, an adventurer 
of an unscrupulous kind—he might have 
claimed kindred with Count Fathom on 
the one hand and Barry Lyndon on the 
other ; this did not prevent, however, his 
possessing considerable powers of obser- 
vation, with ability to record his impres- 
sions after an accurate and spirited fashion 
enough. He came, as he alleged, of aThu- 
ringian family. His grandfather, having 
been converted to Protestantism, settled 
in the Electorate of Brandenburg, and 
obtained the favour of the Elector Frede- 
rick William, who made him Master of the 
Horse, Minister of State, Chamberlain, 
Major-General, Colonel of his Guards, and 
Commandant at Berlin. He married Eleo- 
nora of Nassau, daughter of Prince Maurice 





of Orange. A son born of this union took 
to wife a daughter of Baron D , and 
became the father of Baron de Pollnitz, who 
had the electress for his godmother, and 
received the names of Charles Lewis. The 
boy, upon the nomination of the king of 
Prussia, was admitted into the Academy 
of Princes, an institution founded by 
royalty, and then thriving greatly. Baron 
de Pollnitz afterwards served as a volun- 
teer with the army in Flanders, and was 
present at the battle of Oudenarde and the 
siege of Lisle. He was next appointed one 
of the Gentlemen of the Royal Bedchamber. 
But he seems presently to have given offence 
to the king, and, at hisown request, obtained 
permission to travel abroad. His memoirs 
in four volumes, published in English in 
1737, profess to relate his travels in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Flanders, Holland, 
and England, and contain much curious 
matter. The book, we may note, was 
known to Mr. Thackeray, who included 
its author among the minor characters of 
The Virginians. 

The baron visited London upon two 
occasions. Once he crossed from Hel- 
voetsluys to Harwich in eighteen hours; 
at another time he sailed from Bilbao 
in a merchant ship, and with a fair wind 
during the whole passage found himself in 
London on the sixth day after setting sail. 

The baron was disposed to think the 
Thames the finest sight he had seen in all 
his travels, and derived a grand idea of the 
riches of England from the noble banks of 
the river covered with fine houses and 
gardens. He was pleased to see the grand 
foundry of cannons, bombs, and ballets ; 
and the docks for the king’s ships, whereof 
he saw several lying at anchor, stately 
vessels of surprising bulk, well worthy of 
so wealthy a nation as the English. He 
noted a magnificent building for invalid 
sailors on the bank of the river, and 
lying off this hospital the king’s yachts, 
richly carved and gilt, which served to 
carry his Majesty and his court over to 
Holland, when he repaired to his German 
dominions. He was struck by the mag- 
nificent show furnished by the river, with 
its shores lined with vessels at anchor, and 
the stream occupied by ships and boats 
continually coming and going, and fancied 
that no one could contemplate without 
amazement such a scene of continual 
motion. After “shooting” London-bridge, 
which he judged, in right of its length and 
of the tides of flood and ebb to which it 
stood exposed, to be one of the principal 
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bridges of the world, he went ashore at 
Whitehall, and contemplated the window 
through which King Charles passed to the 
scaffold. 

Admiring the walks in St. James’s-park, 
he yet thought they suffered from “the 
promiscuousness of the company ”—livery 
servants and the mobility being permitted 
to promenade there not less than persons 
of distinction. The Mall he found espe- 
cially full in the morning and evening, 
when their majesties walked there with 
the royal family, attended only by half-a- 
dozen yeomen of the guard. The crowd 
was sometimes too great; still, the scene 
was one of the most diversified imaginable; 
the ladies and gentlemen always appearing 
in very rich dresses, “for the English,” he 
notes, “‘who, twenty years ago, did not 
wear gold lace but in their army, are now 
embroidered and bedaubed as much of the 
French.” This refers, however, to persons 
of quality only ; the citizen being still con- 
tent with a suit of fine cloth, a good hat 
and wig. ‘Everybody in general is well 
clad here,” concludes the baron; “even 
the beggars don’t make so ragged an 
appearance as they do elsewhere.” 

Of St. James’s Palace he notes that, but 
for the guards about it, a stranger would 
scarcely take it to be the residence of a 
sovereign prince; but the King of Great 
Britain's Gnards he thought to be the 
sprucest he had ever seen, all of a proper 
size, but yej not soldiers for mere show. 
He found the Life Guards wearing scarlet 
cloth laced with gold at all the seams, and 
faced with blue; always booted when on 
guard, and, indeed, not daring to be seen 
without their boots until relieved from 
duty. The Horse Grenadiers wore a like 
uniform, but with caps of sky-blue cloth, 
with the Order of the Garter embroidered 
on the front in gold and silver. The Foot 
Guards wore red coats with blue facings. 
The antique dress of the Halberdiers (or 
beefeaters) amazed him much. 

The baron steered his course to “ St. 
Anne’s quarter”—Soho seems already to 
have become the chosen resort of the 
foreigner — where he had acquaintance 
with certain French refugees ; and he re- 
newed friendship with various Englishmen 
whom he had met some time before in 
France. His German compatriots, he found, 
were shy of him. He visited St. Paul's, 
and thought the outside of the building 
very magnificent, but regretted that the 
white stone of which the cathedral had 
been constructed should be so blackened 





by the smoke—‘“ that bane of London.” 
The statue of Queen Anne in front of the 
building seemed to him unworthy of the 
Queen it represented, of the church before 
which it stood, and of the city by whose 
order it was erected. The inside he found 
as plain as the outside was magnificent. 
The dome only was painted of an ash 
colour. The sculpture was of very inferior 
quality. The choir was too small, the size 
of the nave being considered. The organ 
was disadvantageously placed over a 
wooden balustrade that looked like a gate. 
All round the choir were placed little pews 
or stalls, like the boxes in a playhouse, 
wherein sat the mayor, aldermen, and 
magistrates, when they attended church. 
The Monument, erected in memory of the 
Great Fire, in his opinion far surpassed the 
more famous Pillar of Trajan. He greatly 
admired the Royal Exchange, but judged 
the white marble statue of Charles the 
Second, dressed as a Roman emperor and 
mounted on horseback, one of the worst 
statues of London, “ where, indeed,” he 
observes, “sculpture is of all arts the least 
cultivated, but why I can’t conceive, since 
most of the English have been in Italy, and 
have there acquired a habit for what is 
fine and curious.” At the Tower, which he 
describes as the Bastille of London, he was 
shown the crown jewels, and the crown it- 
self, “lions and other outlandish creatures,” 
the arsenal of arms, and statues of the kings 
of England from William the Conqueror 
to James the Second, all in armour and on 
horseback, “‘ but the whole of painted 
wood, which makes them frightful objects.” 

From the City the baron rode to West- 
minster in a hackney-coach, saving time, 
but otherwise suffering considerably. For 
he finds the hackney-coaches, from their 
want of springs, intolerably uneasy, the 
horses, “ which are very good,” galloping 
for the most part upon pavement that he 
decides to be the worst in Europe. The 
abbey of Westminster he describes as “a 
very ancient pile, without any other beauty 
but its bulk.” He admires certain of the 
tombs and sculptures, however, and notes 
the presence of wax-work effigies of 
General Monk, Charles the Second, and 
the Duchess of Richmond. He ex- 
amined the coronation-chair; and of the 
famous stone of Scone underneath it 
relates a curious story; the baron, 
it may be mentioned, having, when of 
matare years, become a convert to Roman 
Catholicism : ‘Amongst the relics,” he 
records, “‘ which are still preserved in this 
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church, there is one which, for its antiquity, 
I believe has not its equal, it being the 
stone which served for Jacob’s pillow 
when he dreamt of that mysterious ladder 
which reached up to heaven. This precious 
relic is very much neglected, and I cannot 
imagine how it came to be so abandoned 
by that pious king, James the Second. The 

nglish would do well to make a present 
of it to the Republic of Venice, where this 
stone would graduate exactly with the 
piece of Moses’s rock in St. Mark’s church. 
The Cardinal Cienfuegos showed me a 
piece of it when I was last at Rome. He 
told me that he stole it on his return from 
Portugal, where he had been ambassador, 
when he came to London with a commis- 
sion from the Emperor to King George the 
First. He added that it was the only 
robbery he was ever guilty of in his life, 
and that he should have been exceedingly 
scrupulous of committing it, if this stone 
had been as much honoured in England as 
it deserved, but that, finding it neglected 
and despised, he could not ‘help filching a 
piece of it, which he was so fortunate as 
to strike off with a key at the very nick 
of time, when the keeper of it happened 
to be looking another way. I told him 
that I did not think that he needed to 
have been so very scrupulous of this theft ; 
that I was persuaded that, if he had given 
the keeper a guinea, at most, he might 
have had a much greater piece, and that, 
perhaps, for a trifle more, he might have 
brought away the whole stone. ‘O Lord!’ 
cried the cardinal, lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, ‘I wish then L had purchased 
it!’” It may be gathered from this story 
that the inclination to steal relics, and to 
knock off odd corners ‘of curiosities, is not 
confined to Englishmen. 

The baron found the St. James’s quarter 
of the town, and all the “ outparts” of 
London in general, very regularly built, 
the streets straight, broad, and airy, want- 
ing nothing but to be better paved. He 
was told that Louis the Fourteenth had 
offered Charles the Second to furnish him 
with stones enough to pave London, pro- 
vided Charles would supply him with 
gravel from England to lay in the gardens 
of his royal palaces. The baron thought 
that if the bargain had been struck the 
English prince would have had much the 
advantage, and London would have gained 
greatly. He ascribes the fancy for adorn- 
ing the London squares with gardens to 
the want of stones for paving them, and 
thinks that, “encompassed with iron pali- 





sadoes, they look very much like church- 
yards.” He notes that, since the accession 
of the Hanover family to the throne of 
Great Britain, London had largely in- 
creased in size. “There is one entire 
quarter,” he writes, “ goes by the name of 
Hanover. The Parliament, being appre- 
hensive that in process of time the town 
would grow too big to support itself, 
passed an Act some years ago for restrain- 
ing the building on new foundations ; and 
if this had been done twenty years ago this 
city would nevertheless have been toolarge.” 

The baron had an opportunity of seeing 
the king of England attend Westminster 
in state, to terminate the parliamentary 
session. His majesty, attired in royal 
robes, with his crown upon his head, sat 
in his state-coach, drawn by eight horses, 
attended by his Horse-guards. Except 
upon occasions of such solemnity, the king 
was content, as the baron records, to be 
carried in a sedan-chair, with a modest 
attendance of footmen and halberdiers, 
various officers of the court following in 
coaches drawn by two horses. The royal 
livery servants, in lieu of hats, wore “ plain 
caps of black velvet made like the caps of 
runningfootmen.” Thebaron maintained— 
all the pretensions of Frenchmen to the 
contrary notwithstanding—that London 
was more populous than Paris. It was 
true that the streets of London were less 
crowded than those of Paris, and the 
Londoners seemed to possess fewer coaches 
and carts, but then they made great use 
of the Thames, “which river is seldom 
without carrying forty or fifty thousand 
persons, who, if diffused in the streets, 
would make them look fuller than those of 
Paris.” The river he found, indeed, to be 
quite a spectacle, for the wharves were 
often covered with scarlet cloth or other 
“neat stuffs,” and the watermen, “ being 
used to the business, manage it as well as 
the gondoliers of Venice.” 

In regard to the character of the English 
people, our foreigner states his opinion 
that Englishmen are much the same in 
their own country as the French are out 
of France; that is to say, haughty, scornful, 
and thinking nothing good enough for 
them; and that in like manner they are, 
when abroad, what the French are in their 
own country—good - natured, civil, and 
affable. Of all nations the Italians were 
the most esteemed by the English, who 
hated the Germans from a notion that 
much English money was shipped abroad 
to enrich Germany, and who were opposed 
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to the French by reason of an antipathy 
of long standing, “insomuch that it would 
be a difficult task to determine the age of 
it, and I am apt to think it runs in their 
blood.” The English women the traveller 
pronounced to be agreeable companions, 
perfectly well shaped, and for the most part 
pretty, but wholly devoid of “the art of 
dress.” He decides, indeed, that there is no 
people upon earth “ that set themselves off 
so ill as the English do; and really they had 
need to be as well shaped as they are, for 
the generality of their dress would be in- 
supportable.” Nevertheless, he thinks 
highly of the English, while holding that, 
to acquire their friendship, it is absolutely 
necessary tospeak their language. “‘ Many 
of them understand French and Italian, 
but they don’t care to speak foreign 
languages, and when they do ’tis either 
from necessity or constraint. Now, con- 
straint is what the English don’t at all 
like, for, as they enjoy the greatest liberty 
of any people in the world, they have an 
aversion to everything which cramps it.” 
The baron describes the manner of life ofan 
English fine gentleman, whom he describes 
to be a medium between the two extremes 
of a scholar and a “ Deboshee.” He rises 
late, puts on a frock—a close-bodied coat, 
without pockets or plaits, and with straight 
sleeves—and, leaving his sword at home, 
takes his cane and walks usually to the 
ark, “the Exchange for men of Quality.” 
here he makes certain engagements for 
the day, and, after returning home to dress, 
saunters to some coffee or chocolate house; 
“for,” writes the baron, “it is a sort 
of rule with the English to go once a day 
at least to houses of this sort, where they 
talk of business and news, read the papers, 
and often look at one another without 
opening their lips; and ’tis very well they 
are so mute, for, if they were as talkative 
as the people of many other nations, the 
coffee - houses would be intolerable, and 
there would be no hearing what one man 
said where there are so many.” A chocolate- 
house visited by the Baron de Pollnitz 
every morning to pass away the time was 
invariably crowded. To secure admission, 
nothing more was needed than the dress of 
a gentleman. Here dukes and other peers 
mingled with the rest ; at one o’clock there 
being a general departure to attend court, 
the king’s levee, and the queen’s apartment. 
At three o’clock the fine gentlemen dine, 
and at an expensive rate ; parties at taverns 
being very much in fashion. “ At private 
houses the ladies retire as soon as dinner 





is over, and the men remain at table, upon 
which, the cloth being taken off, the foot- 
men place a bottle of wine, or more, if all 
the guests don’t drink the same sort, with 
glasses well rinsed, and then they with- 
draw, and only one waits at the bouffet. 
The bottle now goes round, every one fills 
his glass as he pleases, and drinks as much 
or as little as he will ; but they always drink 
too much, because they sit too long at it.” 
Upon at last quitting the table, the com- 
pany go out again for the air, either in 
coaches to the Ring in Hyde-park, or on 
foot to St. James’s. Operas and plays are 
next visited, and afterwards balls and as- 
semblies. At midnight supper is served. 
“The companies formed at taverns are the 
merriest,” writes the baron. “At day- 
light the jolly carousers retire home. 
Judge, after what I have now said, whether 
@ young gentleman has not as much to 
amuse him in London as at Paris and 
Rome. Believe me, that they who say 
that this city is too melancholy for them 
only say so to give themselves an air.” 

The traveller notes the neatness and 
delicacy of the dinner-tables at private 
houses. ‘ There are three dishes com- 
monly at each course, and plates are often 
laid two or three deep, which is the reason 
that people always eat more than they 
would otherwise, and that abundance of 
time is spent at table. There is excellent 
beef here, and I am in love with their 
puddings, which are made of flour, 
eggs, crumbs of bread, and, in short, a 
thousand ingredients that I know nothing 
of, but altogether make very good fare.” 

One English custom the Baron finds 
agreeable enough. “Upon a man’s first 
introduction to a family, he salutes the 
mistress of the house with a kiss, and 
though but a very modest one, ’tis a 
pleasure to see a colour come into the 
ladies’ cheeks as if they had committed 
@ fault.” With a second custom the baron 
is less content. “After a man has been 
entertained he must give something to the 
servants of the house, and this gift must 
be proportioned to the rank of the master 
of the house at whose table you have sat ; 
so that, if a duke gives me a dinner four 
times a week, his footmen would pocket as 
much of my money as would serve my 
expenses at the tavern for a week.” 

The baron greatly enjoyed the balls and 
masqueradesat the Opera-house in the Hay- 
market, and comments upon the splendid 
dresses of the company; “the ladies es- 
pecially are stuck all over with jewels, for 
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there is no country in the world where 
there are finer diamonds.” The Italian 
Opera he declares to be the best and most 
magnificent in Europe, the music being 
“ generally composed by one Hendel (sic), 
who is esteemed by a great many people 
beyond all expression, but others reckon 
him no extraordinary man, and, for my 
own part, I think his music not so affecting 
as it is elegant.” Of the English plays, 
while admitting his imperfect acquaintance 
with the language, he noted that, although 
they disregarded the “ unities,” they 
abounded in happy sentiments, and were 
sustained by actors excellent in regard to 
their gesture and carriage. Concerning 
British recreations generally, the traveller 
observes that they are fairly shared by 
all classes, and that, whereas in other 
countries the rich alone seemed to have 
a right to pleasure, the English nation 
has diversions for all ranks, ‘‘ and the me- 
chanic, as well as his lordship, knows how 
to make himself merry when he has done 
his work.” He finds that the English hunt 
much, “but in a manner very different 
from us,” riding exceedingly hard, and 
chasing a poor hare with as much eager- 
ness as they would pursue a routed enemy. 
“Their hounds and their horses, too, 
encourage their keenness for the sport, 
there not being the like in the world for 
speed; so that England furnishes almost 
all the nobility in Europe with horses and 
dogs, as the King of Denmark does with 
falcons.” The races at Newmarket, he 
thinks, are infinitely superior to those seen 
in Italy. “They are run round a large 
plain. Two horses, mounted by jockeys, 
contend which shall run fastest. They 
ride without a saddle and with such 
velocity that the eye can scarce keep 
pace with them. Upon these occasions 
wagers are laid of several thousand pounds 
sterling.”” The baron records his convic- 
tion that no nation in the world is so 
fond of laying wagers as the English, and 
he relates how he once saw a man, for 
@ wager, run round St. James’s-park, 
divested of his clothes that he might be 
the less encumbered in the race. Un- 
clothed as he was, “he traversed along 
the Mall through an infinite concourse 
of people.” Having finished his race and 
won his wager, he gravely put on his 
clothes near Whitehall, where he had left 
them; nor did the spectators disapprove 
of his proceeding; “ abundance of people, 
instead of checking him for his insolence, 
threw him money. Judge by this if any 





people are so good-natured and happy as 
the English! for it is a custom of the 
country to pay handsomely to all contri- 
buting to the general stock of amusement.” 
The baron observed that guineas were 
showered upon jockeys winning a race, 
and that at all their “ prize-fightings, rope- 
dancings, tumblings, and such diversions, 
every one throws down money upon the 
stage to them that play their part best ;” 
the actors at the opera and the play- 
houses being rewarded with gratuities 
in addition to their salaries, “for once 
@ year every performer has a benefit- 
night, as they call it.” Apparently 
“ benefits” were, at this time, confined to 
England. 

“The English are very much for shows ; 
battles, especially, of what nature soever, 
are an agreeable amusement to them, and 
of these they have all kinds.” And then 
the baron discourses of bull-baiting and 
cock-fighting. ‘‘Sometimes they engage 
bulls with other beasts,” he writes, “ and 
at other times they have cock-fighting. 
: The cocks of England are the best 
in the world for this sport, that being a 
species of which there is not the like in 
other countries ; their billis very long, and, 
when they have once begun to fight, they 
battle it with such fury that one, if not 
both, is generally left dead upon the spot. 
Before they are exposed in the pit where 
they are to engage, little spurs are fastened 
to their feet, with which these animals gall 
each other dexterously ; the English, who 
are no indifferent spectators of the engage- 
ment, form themselves immediately into 
several parties in favour of the combatants, 
and, according to the custom of their 
country, lay considerable wagers.” But 
these “ battles of animals” the baron dis- 
covered to be not the only entertainments 
of the kind to be seen in England, there 
being also “combats of gladiators, where 
the wretches for pitiful lucre fight with 
one another at swords, and very often 
wound each other cruelly,” the spectators 
delighting in the exhibition, and applaud- 
ing lustily when either swordsman inflicted 
wounds upon his antagonist. Our foreigner 
noticed, however, that when the conflict 
was at an end the combatants shook hands, 
and made each other to know that they 
bore no malice. “I can’t conceive,” he 
observes, “ how they find any fellows to 
take up such an exercise, the rather because 
it is liable to very fatal consequences, for 
they say that by their laws he who wounds 
his adversary shall be at the expense of 
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curing him, and he that kills him is to be | but always with judgment and to the 


hanged without mercy.” 

Of pugilistic encounters the baron makes 
no mention. The cudgel and the quarter- 
staff were, at the period he discourses upon, 
preferred to the fists as means of testing 
skill and strength, or of dealing out injury. 
He notes a meeting of prize-fighters held 
every evening during the summer in a 
square near St. James’s, “with no other 
weapons but quarter-staves, with which 
they break one another’s ribs or knock 
one another on the head,” the victor being 
generally regaled by some or other of the 
spectators. He further witnessed in the 
same place “‘a pack of wrestlers that en- 
deavoured to throw one another down, and 
when one of the two has tripped up his 
adversary’s heels he politely gave him his 
hand to help him up again.” He depre- 
cates the notion, however, that the English 
are a cruel people, while admitting that 
in battle they do not readily give quarter, 
and are apt to pursue their advantage too 
far. But assassinations he finds to be of 
very rare occurrence in England, and 
thinks that even the British highwayman 
is a more humane creature than the robbers 
of other nations. 

The baron enjoyed various opportunities 
of seeing the royal family, access to the 
court being easy enough, “nothing more 
being necessary than to send in one’s name 
to the Duke of Grafton, his Majesty’s Lord 
Chamberlain, and my Lord Grantham, the 
Queen’s Master of the Horse.” Moreover, 
their majesties, with the princes and prin- 
cesses, were wont at this time to dine in 
public every Sunday at an oblong table, 
“ placed in the midst of a hall surrounded 
with benches to the very ceiling, which 
are filled with an infinite number of 
spectators.” George the Second is de- 
scribed as not tall, but well shaped, with 
a@ grave countenance and a stately port, 
speaking little, but with great propriety. 

he queen is said to disdain trifling amuse- 
ments, and to affect simplicity of address ; 
to be of majestic presence, but accompanied 
with modesty and good nature; her be- 
haviour most courteous, and her wit solid 
and sparkling, and adorned with a thousand 
fine accomplishments. The Princeof Wales, 
though not very tall, has a majestic air, 
“is extremely civil, affable, good-natured, 
and polite. It may truly be said of him 
that he has the soul of a king, for few 
princes are more generous. He loves 
pleasure and magnificence; he is gallant, 
has a penetrating genius, talks very much, 





point.” The young Duke of Cumberland 
“resembles what the painters represent to 
us by the name of Cupid. . . . He 
speaks English, High Dutch, Latin, and 
French.” With flattering accounts of the 
young princesses—their shapes, aspects, 
tempers, virtues, manners, and skill on 
horseback—the Baron de Pollnitz closes 
his description of the royal family of 
England. 

Here we may leave our intelligent 
foreigner. His stay was but brief—not 
quite a month—yet he proved himself 
observant enough. He finished his travels 
in England with a visit to the royal palaces 
at Hampton Court, Windsor, and Kensing- 
ton, and then forthwith embarked for Hol- 
land, “but had not a quick passage, by 
reason of a calm that surprised us at sea, 
so that we could neither go forwards nor 
backwards. At length, five days after we 
had left London, we arrived in the mouth 
of the Maese, where we bore a hard gale 
of wind which blew all night; next day 
we got safe into the Maese, and by noon 
came to Rotterdam, from whence I set out 
the same day for the Hague.” 





MR. WEGG AND HIS CLASS. 


THE original Mr. Wegg, it will be recol- 
lected, resided at a street corner, where he 
kept a stall, sold ballads, maintained a 
wooden leg, deliberated carefully as to 
whether he should “invest a bow” in 
the various persons who used a crossing, 
and was considered “a literary man” by 
one Mr. Boffin, who had retired from the 
dust business. 

That Mr. Wegg represents a numerous 
class, I have been enabled to verify by 
personal observation. My Weggs have 
been usually engaged in the crossing- 
sweeper line of business, rather than in 
the gingerbread and ballad trade, it is 
true, but I am enabled to affirm with con- 
fidence, that any occupation which is 
carried on at street corners, developes in 
time your perfect Wegg. 

Thus, facing to our house, which is con- 
tiguous to an important square, is a sort 
of corner, forming a garden to a great 
mansion, and projecting like a rounded 
shoulder. This spot, besides offering a 
comfortablesupport, commands three cross- 
ings, which diverge from it like the spokes 
of a wheel. Never was there, in house- 
agents’ phrase, so desirable a situation, 
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from a sweeping, or sweeper’s, point of 
view—or, we might say, point of action; 
for view would not enter into his natu- 
rally practical calculation. Here it was that 
our Wegg pursued his operations. 

He was positively a most interesting 
being as regards speculation and enter- 
tainment. Like his great prototype, he 
had a wooden leg; like him he was 
literary; and, finally, like him, under 
cover of affecting to follow his profes- 
sion, he assiduously cultivated another, 
namely, that of Humbug. He was a broad- 
shouldered, sturdy being, with a black 
beard, and a rough, almost ferocious 
manner. He commanded the aristocratic 
square and the highly-respectable street 
that led into it, and tyrannised over us 
who lived in his district, as he no doubt 
chose to consider it to be. 

The artful fellow, who was pampered 
by indulgence, never even condescended 
to follow his business. The wheel spokes 
that he affected to watch over were always 
deep in mud, while he lay against his wall, 
his long broom beside him. He affected 
to suffer from infirmities; his leg—that is 
the absence of his leg—causing him pains; 
though, when he saw one of his clients 
approaching on the opposite side, he would 
stump across to levy his rates and taxes. 
Somehow, as I emerge from our house, I 
always find myself casting an uneasy 
glance in the direction of the corner to 
see if our tyrant be at his post, which he 
invariably is on each festive occasion, 
leaning against his wall, in the sun, 
with his broom leaning also beside him; 
wearing his rabbit-skin cap, and a double- 
breasted waistcoat with mother-of-pearl 
buttons, like a virtuous stage-rustic ; his 
hands in his breeches’-pockets; and— 
his wooden leg. As for passing him 
by on the opposite side, affecting to 
be absent and not to have seen him, it 
is idle; for he challenges you in a sten- 
torian voice, wishing “Good morning!” 
in a sort of mocking tone that has no 
reference to the weather, or good news, 
or to good wishes; but which signifies as 
plain as tones can signify it, “ What are 
you sneakin’ by in that ’ere skulkin’ 
ungemmen-like way, a tryin’ to cheat me 
of my lawful rights, shirkin’ yer proper 
crossin’?” At this post he was generally 
supported by a policeman, whose “ fixed 
poimt” it always was, and the pair were 
generally in easy conversation. 

With regard to the wooden leg, this 
artful “‘cosherer” evidently tried to inspire 





the idea that what it supplied had been 
lost in the service of his country. He 
never said so in direct terms to us, his 
dependents, among whom were military 
men whom it was impossible to deceive, 
for with his rabbit-skin cap and red 
waistcoat he was totally opposed to the 
ideal of the “old soldier,” save so far 
as the metaphor went. But for casuals 
it did very well. He was perpetually 
using this leg in conversation, telling us, 
as news of the highest interest, that “ the 
leg,” meaning the stump, ‘“‘ was werry bad 
that day,” or was “shootin’,” or that it 
had been “like to bustin’ all night with 
the pains.” There was quite an episode 
connected with this limb, when on some 
occasions the leg—the one of wood—was 
broken in twain, I really believe in some 
public-house row, and he appeared with 
it elaborately spliccd, and held together 
by splinters. We had actually, such was 
his insolent tyranny, to get the fellow a 
new leg; and though the cost, as he stated 
himself, of a serviceable article, was no 
more than ten shillings, he continued for 
many months to extort sums of money on 
the statement that “it were near all made 
up,” and that “three and six was all that 
were wanted for the leg.” The rampant 
selfishness and arrogance of the being 
were never so conspicuously displayed as 
when he would stump across, as a matter 
of favour, “to show the new leg”’ to his 
supporters, and receive a testimonial for 
this nicety of feeling. 

As a matter of course there was only 
one thing wanting to give a finish to 
this fellow. It occurred to him one 
day, when “the leg” was beginning to 
grow rather “flat,” and had ceased to 
draw, that something might be done in the 
direction of combining sweeping—or what 
he considered sweeping—with Salvation. 
In other words, our incubus appeared as 
a person of strong religious feelings ; as 
one that was “saved.” This he exhibited 
by the delivery of some printed verses, 
with which, abandoning all pretence at 
dealing with mud of an earthy kind, he 
proceeded to stop all his clients. The lines 
were of the most truly devotional order, 
outmoodying Moody. 

And yet I do not know whether this 
tyrant of the broom is not to be preferred 
to a brother of the same profession, whose 
mode of extortion, though based on totally 
different grounds, is not less galling. The 
yoke of this heing grows more and more 








galling, and actually drives the regular 
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passer-by to circuits and devious byways 
to avoid his extortion. This is a dilapi- 
dated old freebooter, far gone in years, 
too feeble almost to perform even the 
duties he pretends to execute; a perfect 
fainéant, in short; and yet, I have no doubt, 
farmoresuccessful in his profession than the 
real painstaking sweeper. He has secured 
a magnificent ‘ pitch ”—a point command- 
ing cross roads—by which a tide of human 
traffic is always pouring, in the direction 
of a great railway station. A long row of 
houses are in course of slow and leisurely 
construction, entailing the usual hoarding, 
and an improved wooden pathway with 
a rail. This, at first blush, seemed to 
disarrange all the economy of this aged 
tax-gatherer; the arrival of carts, scaf- 
folding, &c., seeming likely to throw his 
clients into disorder, if not to divert the 
traffic altogether. So, no doubt, it at first 
seemed even to his ignorant gaze; still 
more so to the victims, who hoped that he 
would be driven into another parish. But 
it actually proved that this apparent death- 
blow was only made for his interests—the 
rail and wooden pathway becoming a sort 
of toll-gate, or funnel into which all were 
forced to pass; he standing at the entrance 
with his extended palm. You were driven 
up against him, with a certainty of being 
recognised by his dim eyes — whereas, 
before, there was a chance of escaping by 
taking a circuit round him. 

Of all his class, I dislike this old extor- 
tioner the most, and I should say he was the 
most unblushingly sordid and ungrateful 
of his kind. He is so pampered that he 
has come to take his penny as a right—his 
due, in short—while the withholding of it 
is a positive injury. As you come up, he 
has two glances: one at the face, the other 
at the hand. You greet him with a “Good 
morning ;” but if he notes that the fingers 
are not seeking the waistcoat-pocket, he 
will scarcely reply ; while so economical is 
he of the slight trouble which the touching 
of his tattered caubeen entails, that I 
can see he keeps his old arm in an at- 
titude about half way up, ready to ascend 
promptly if the approaching fingers are seen 
to be busy with their proper functions ; and 
the ungrateful rascal has often forborne his 
cheap acknowledgment, checking his arm 
on its road when he has found that there 
was no hope of toll. This, even, in the case 
of a regular patron. The surly, grumpy 
gaze, intensified by the privileged ill- 
humour of old age, with which he would 
follow a figure which had thus disap- 











pointed him, illustrated admirably the only 
definition of gratitude which could be 
made intelligible to him. For my part, I 
have at last adopted open hostility, de- 
clining to recognise him at all—a state of 
things he himself cannot recognise at all; 
but his looks are so reproachful, and, at 
the same time, menacing, that I feel I must 
come to some honourable arrangement by 
way of pension or otherwise. 

Between the original Wegg (my Wegg, 
that is) and this old fellow, there is a second 
old man, of hobbling gait, who has a mono- 
poly of the square—that is, of the other 
end—who has no regular stand, but sweeps 
here, there, and everywhere. He is on good 
terms with the bar-keepers and dustmen, 
and leads a lounging life. His case offers 
another wonderful instance of the strange 
influence of sweeping combined with beg- 
ging, on the human character. In him 
it has induced an ass-like patience and 
abasement almost inconceivable. During 
the whole period of our acquaintance— 
it has lasted now for years, and I pass him 
now every day—he has never extorted a 
penny from me. Yet with a supernatural 
patience that would be admirable in another 
cause, he is ever ready with his obsequious 
salute; thus going on quite an opposite 
principle from that of the selfishly econo- 
mical sweepers, who wil! not expend a bow 
save on the certainty of receiving payment 
for it. Iam not sure that he is not wise 
in his generation, and that he will not end 
in extorting his daily obol from me. As 
it is, I feel occasional twinges ; and he re- 
bukes me by his spaniel-like bearing. 

There are other varieties of the species. 
There is the dandy sweeper, for instance, 
who cultivates his crossing like a flower- 
bed, and appeals in a way that is perhaps 
the most irresistible. The rest may be a 
perfect quagmire, and you may be puzzled 
and distracted thinking how you, or rather 
those dainty boots, are to get across and you 
stand, like the traveller, seeking a ford. 
Suddenly you descry this charming path, 
smooth as a rolled gravel walk. Here is 
a real service. In Piccadilly, nigh to the 
Royal Academy, there is some such pains- 
taking caterer. To give the frequent 
copper, in such a case, is a matter of con- 
science; and he must have a hardened 
heart who could walk across, and not 
acknowledge the obligation. And here, by 
the way, it may be noted that crossings 
bring out the weak places of human cha- 
racter, and tell against the pedestrian 
as well as the sweeper. In a crowded 
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thoroughfare, like the one just mentioned, 
can be noted an exhibition of rather un- 
worthy “skulking,” people affecting to 
post across, as if in a hurry, or to get 
over unobserved under cover of the bene- 
volent offices of someone, more noble of 
soul, who is actually feeing the keeper. 
Others again, ashamed of this rather de- 
grading feeling, brazen it out with an 
airy and defiant bearing, as if in protest 
against imposition. This is surely an in- 
justice, as it is an ill, ungracious return for 
a real service. 

But, on the whole, I think there should 
be an Act of Parliament to regulate cross- 
ing-sweeping, or to relieve walkers from the 
very embarrassing position they are placed 
in. That it is one of the callings that 
demoralises its professor, J have made out. 





TOGETHER. 


Bases that on a morn of May, 

Laughing, in the sunshine play ; 

Babes to whom the longest day 
Seems to fly! 

Babes to whom all things are toys, 

Lite a sweet that never cloys, 

Home a fount of simple joys, 
Never dry. 

Babes so bright, so blest, so fair, 

With dimpled cheeks and golden hair ; 

Can they be—that happy pair !— 
You and I? 


Babes no longer, now they stray, 
Girl and boy, beside the bay 
On a sunshine holiday— 
Fond, but shy. 
Smiles are many, words are few, 
Hearts are light, when life is new 
And eyes are bluer than the blue 
Of the sky. 
Laughing schoolboy brave and free, 
Little maiden fair to see 
Gath’ ring seaweed—can they be 
You andI? 


Boy and girl are man and wife ; 

Hand in hand they walk for life ; 

Peace and joy be theirs, and strife 
Come not nigh ! 

Wand’rers by the Eternal Deep 

Whose shores are Time, so may they keep 

Together, and together sleep 
By-and-by ! 

Sleep in death when day is done, 

Wake to life beyond the sun ; 

One on earth, in Heaven one— 
You and I! 





ROUND THE ROODEE. 

Ar eventide in the sweet early summer, 
when soft breezes steal the perfume of the 
hawthorn, there are few more pleasant 
lounges than the walls of Chester—look- 
ing down on the modern city, which has 
overflowed its barrier and spread out 
far and wide; on the orchards white with 
rosy-hearted apple-blossom; on the Dee 





hurrying seaward, no longer a port of 
renown, but only spoken of in connection 
with salmon ; and on the Roodee, or Rood- 
eye, the sometime islet beneath the castle, 
the Runnymede of ancient Caerleon. 

It was on Chester walls that I met, some 
years agone, a strange old man, civil- 
spoken withal—a sort of “oldest inhabi- 
tant” grafted on the local antiquary. I 
was dawdling along, breathing the soft 
perfumed air, and dreaming I know not 
what of Chester real and Chester imagi- 
nary, of such stern entities as coal and 
salt, and of the strange stories constructed 
by early writers. I marvel greatly whether 
they went on telling their wondrous tales 
till they believed them themselves, or did 
not rather the monkish sage who carried 
back the Cestrian annals to Noah’s flood, 
put his tongue in his cheek and chuckle 
softly at the quaint conceit, that, in the 
youth of the world, the site of Chester was 
occupied by the city of Neomagus, so-called 
from Magus, the son of Somothes, the son 
of Japhet? Who was the Welshman, I 
should like to know, who, looking upon 
Noah and his family as a set of mushroom 
upstarts, insisted on a Welsh founder for 
the great bulwark against the hill-men— 
as is confessed in the name Caerleon—for 
does not this signify that the city was 
built by Leon Vawr, or Gawr, a giant of 
Albion, whose skeleton, nine feet, at least, 
in height, was dug up within historic 
times in Pepper-street? And how did 
those very real and genuine foreign gentle- 
men of that crack corps, the Twentieth 
Legion, surnamed Victrix, pass their time 
while quartered in Deva, or Cestria, as it 
was indifferently called? No doubt in 
sumptuous feastings, varied by occasional 
road and raid-making in the vicinity. Pro- 
bably they pooh-poohed the wild-boar meat 
of the west as a poor substitute for the 
genuine Lucanus aper, but what fish that 
swims in lazy summer seas can compare 
with the lordly salmon of the Dee? It 
was sweet, no doubt, to revel on Ausonian 
ground, to watch the varying hues of the 
dying mullet, but what genuine epicure 
could compare that martyred fish to his 
northern rival? Did Roman dandies urge 
their chariots round the Roodee? Did— 
but here mine ancient friend interposed : 
“I see you are a stranger, sir” —no doubt 
he gathered that from my vacant stare 
—you are passing the Phoenix Tower, 
pray look at it and read the inscription.” 
Confound him! The vision was gone. 
The great square enclosure with its 
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mighty vallum and broad fosse; the 
spears of the legionaries tipped with fire 
by the setting sun; and alas! the crowns 
of roses, the purple triclinia, and the 
banquet itself vanished at the touch of 
that seedy Ithuriel—and there, staring 
me in the face, was a flour-mill and 
the Phoenix Tower. The phoenix, as my 
self-constituted guide informed me, was 
the crest of the Painters’ and Stationers’ 
Company, but, as a tablet explains, 
there is more human interest than 
attaches to the Painters’ and Stationers’ 
Company involved in the Phcenix Tower. 
From its summit Charles Stuart wit- 
nessed the defeat of his army on Rowton 
Moor. On that fatal 27th of September, 
1645, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and the 
Royalists were utterly defeated by the 
Parliamentary General Poyntz. Three 
years had passed since the alarm of war 
was first raised in Chester city by the 
daring Parliament men, whose drum was 
cut to pieces before their eyes by the loyal 
and infuriated mayor, and no city was 
more thoroughly attached to the losing 
side. Sir Abraham Shipman, the governor, 
threatened by Sir William Brereton at 
Hawarden, destroyed all the houses with- 
out the wall, and their unfortunate in- 
habitants were compelled to take refuge 
within the city. Then came my Lord 
Byron, as military commander, heartily 
supported by Major Walley, who made 
heavy requisitions on the citizens, and 
resisted all offers of surrender, till at last 
the king arrived amidst the shouts and 
acclamations of the citizens; took his 
lodgings at Sir Francis Gammul’s in the 
Lower Bridge-street, opposite St. Olave’s 
Church, and all looked hopefully forward 
to the attack to be made upon the Parlia- 
mentary army—in the rear by Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, and in front by all the 
forces in the city. But the Royalists 
reckoned in this, as in many similar cases, 
without taking into account that readiness 
of resource which was a salient peculiarity 
of the Parliamentary chiefs, and also with- 
out remembering the unreadiness of their 
own leaders. Sir Marmaduke Langdale did 
well enough, but the Royalists in Chester 
with the king were actually slack enough 
to allow the beleaguering forces to send 
reinforcements to General Poyntz. No 
sooner did that leader see fresh troops 
coming to his aid, then he fell furiously 
upon Sir Marmaduke, who, now being 
himself attacked in front and rear, under- 
went utter defeat, and was driven off 





pell-mell. A pretty sight this for a 
king! “ Yes, sir,” adds my companion, 
“a’most awful, sir. What must his feel- 
ings have been at seeing his own men 
running away?” It oecurred to me that 
this battle of Rowton Moor was but a 
type of many in the long fight between 
king and Parliament. On the king’s side 
were loyalty, rank, and numbers, on that 
of the Parliament, fanaticism and ability. 
Courage must have been equal, but not dis- 
played to equal advantage. In thefollowing 
February, Chester, worn out by alarms and 
privations, surrendered to the Parliament. 
It was time, for the citizens were reduced 
to sad straits. The city lands were all 
mortgaged, the funds quite exhausted, and 
the plate melted down. The city without 
the walls was in ruins, and two years after- 
wards was visited by the plague. 
Discoursing much of old Chester, we 
pass slowly round the walls till we reach a 
broad bright stretch of emerald green turf, 
extending from the city wall to the gray 
river—a species of natural circus, in the 
centre of which cows are quietly grazing. 
As we reach this spot I note a change in 
the demeanour of my companion, as 
astounding as that which came over Fitz- 
James’s Gaelic guide at Coilantogle ford. 
The aged man expands as it were, his dim 
eye brightens. He has done with narra- 
tive for the present, and is himself in quest 
of information. The sight of the race- 
course—the famous Roodee—is too much 
for him. The antiquary vanishes, and the 
sportsman starts into sight. This ancient 
Briton, learned in topographical lore, sinks 
from the position of the lecturer to that of 
the student. He whispers in low tone a 
pertinent enquiry. He asks me not touch- 
ing my great work, just now in preparation, 
On the Veracity of History; he has for- 
gotten all about Magus the grandson of 
Japhet; he recks little of the Phoenix 
Tower and the sorrows of King Charles 
the Martyr, and Cavalier and Roundhead 
are to himas very naught. His voice hisses 
in mine ear the question, “ What’ll win 
t’'Coop?” Great heaven, he takes me for 
a “sporting character,” one deep in the 
mysteries of “the stable-money,” “ being 
on,” and accomplished in the highways 
and byways of the turf! He goes on to 
state that he is nota betting-man, but likes 
to have a trifle on t’Coop. My oldest 
inhabitant is not what I took him for. He 
asks, quite technically, ““ What is going to 
spin,” and incautiously avers a preference 
for a mysterious outsider. His demoralisa- 
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tion is due, I find, to the evil influence of 
a brother—a barber at Newmarket—whose 
“tips” are regarded with profound rever- 
ence by the Chester antiquary. His brother 
knows all the good things in a general way 
—in fact, is such a genius of the turf that 
I wonder he has not hung up the tongs for 
good and aye—but is in “a maze” about 
this particular cup. 

I once knew an amiable but dissipated 
philosopher who cared nothing for the 
past. All he wanted to know about was 
the future—the course of the Stock Ex- 
change, which horse would win the Derby, 
and so forth; but his prejudices shall not 
prevent my tracing rapidly the curious 
growth of the Chester Cup, one of the 
most interesting and historic of English 
races. Its birth is far distant among the 
singular customs, probably of Pagan origin, 
which became incrusted on the day of 
feasting preceding Lent. Among the 
“lawdable exercises and playes of Chester 
yerely there used,” is a long list of the 

omages offered by the various guilds on 
Shrove Tuesday. The old homage of the 
shoemakers took the form of a football 
of the value of 3s. 4d., or thereabout. All 
persons married within the past year “ did 
offer unto the Companye of Drapers in 
homage a ball of salte, of the quantitie of 
a boule, profitable for few uses or pur- 
poses.” This ball of salt was afterwards 
changed into a silver arrow, a meet prize 
for archers, and contended for by them on 
the Roodee—the pleasant meadow which 
served in winter for the pasture of cows, 
in summer as a recreation-ground for the 
good citizens. All the homages were due 
on Shrove Tuesday “at the crosse upon 
the roode Dee,” or Rood-eye—the Island of 
the Cross—whither went the mayor and 
corporation, probably with the entire popu- 
lation of the city. From one of the 
homages rendered on the last day of the 
carnival has arisen one of the greatest 
sporting events of the year. 

The saddlers’ old homage to the drapers is 
thus set forth: “Also whereas the com- 
pany and occupation of the Sadlers within 
the cittie of Chester did yearely by custom, 
time out of the memory of man, did the 
same day (Shrove Tuesday), hower, and 
place, before the said mayor unto the Com- 
panye of Drapers in Chester, did offer, 
upon the truncheon of a staffe or speare, a 
certain homage, called the Sadlers’ ball, 
being a ball of silke of the bignes of a 
bowle, which was profitable for few uses 
and purposes as it was, the which ball the 


said Drapers did cast up among the 
throunge, to get it who could, in which 
throunge also much hurt was done, the 
said mayor and aldermen, with consent of 
the Drapers aforesaid, did alter and change ; 
that in place thereof the said Company of 
Sadlers should offer before the mayor unto 
the Drapers, a bell of silver, the which bell 
was ordained also to the reward for that 
horse which with speede running there 
should run before all others, and then 
psentlye should be given, the same day 
and place.” How, when, or why the 
ancient customs of man and horse racing, 
and enjoying the sport of football on 
Shrove Tuesday fell into desuetnde is 
not very clear. Probably the Puritan 
wave which swept over England in the 
hundred years ending with the Restoration 
had something to do with it, for in 1609 
the conditions of bearing away the bell 
appear totally changed. The popish and 
pagan associations of Shrove Tuesday are 
got rid of by transferring the horse-race 
to St. George’s Day. The drapers and 
saddlers vanish into night, and the con- 
test on the Roodee becomes St. George’s 
race.. This change was due somewhat 
to the public spirit of Mr. Robert Ambrye, 
ironmonger, sometime sheriff of Chester, 
who in the mayoralty of Mr. William 
Lester did, upon his own cost, cause 
“three silver bells to be made of good 
value, which bells he appoynted to be 
ranne for with horses upon St. George’s 
Day, upon the Roode Dee from the New 
Tower to the netes, there turning to run 
up to the watergate, the horse which came 
firste there to have the beste bell, the second 
to have the seconde bell for that year, 
putting in money and sureties to deliver 
in the bells that day twelvemonth, and the 
winuers had the money put in by those 
horses that runne and the use of the bells. 
The other bell was appointed to be ran for 
the same day, at the ringe, upon the like 
conditions. This was the first beginninge 
of St. George’s race, to which charges, it 
is said, Mr. Ambrye had some allowance 
from the cittie.”: In its new form the 
silver bell appears as a challenge plate 
rather than a prize; but another change 
was made in 1623, by Mr. John Brereton, 
the mayor, who altered “the said race to. 
run from beyond the new tower, and so 
round the Rood Dee, and the bell to be of 
greater value and a free bell—to have it 
freely for ever, which shall winne the same; 
to the which he gave liberally, and 
caused the oulde bells with more money 
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to be put ont in use, the which use should 
make the free bell yearly for ever, there to 
be runne for on St. George’s Day for ever.” 

St. George’s races were celebrated with 
great pomp and ceremony. In olden times, 
probably because there was great lack of 
other amusements, men set great store on 
pageants and processions. The programme 
of the civic march to the Roodee is 
minutely given in the Harleian MSS. 
First marched men in ivy, with black 
hair and beards “ very owgly to behoulde,” 
with garlands and clubs. The duty of 
these “salvage men”—favourite characters 
in all masques and mummings—was to 
scatter fire-works abroad to make “ way 
for the rest of the showe:”’ doubtless an 
effectual method of getting through a 
crowd. Following these came St. George 
on horseback, with his attendants; then 
Fame, also on horseback, with a trumpet 
and an oration ready prepared for delivery. 
Next came Mercury, “to descend from 
above in a cloude, his winges and all other 
matters in pompe and heavenlie musicke 
with him, and after his oration spoken to 
ryde on horsebacke with the musicke 
before him.” Then followed one called 
Chester, “‘ with an oration and drums,” and 
others bearing the arms of the King, and 
of the Prince of Wales, Earl of Chester. 
Close behind these rode the prize-bearers 
with a “ bell dedicated to the Kinge, being 
double gilt, with the Kinge’s arms upon;” 
the “ bell dedicated to the Prince with his 
armes,” and the ‘cup for St. George,” 
carried upon a sceptre “in pompe.” The 
Cestrian population at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century must have had 
a tremendous appetite for speech-making, 
for Peace, Plenty, Envy, and Love all de- 
livered their orations before the mayor and 
his brethren in their best apparel of scarlet. 

Why and when St. George’s Day, like 
Shrove Tuesday, was abandoned for the first 
week in May there is no evidence to show; 
in fact, a strange darkness hangs over the 
Roodee from Mayor Brereton’s time. The 
rectification of the calendar is perhaps 
the best explanation, as the first week in 
May comes very near old St. George’s Day. 

On, past the Roodee, till we halt under 
the shadow of the great red sandstone 
cathedral, newly restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Not a desirable material, I take 
it, this sandstone of the newer for- 
mation. It has been used in Chester for 
church-building with a most unhappy 
effect. Under the influence of heat and 
cold, snow and rain, this sandstone loses 





all its angles, retaining but a rounded, 
wavering, uncertain outline, conveying, 
withal, an idea of rottenness within as well 
as without. The cathedral has, nevertheless, 
been bravely restored, and to those who 
admire buildings of a dull red colour, the 
cathedral church of St. Werburgh may be 
beautiful enough. 

As I stroll along the rows, or two-storied 
streets, for which Chester is famous, the 
quaint architecture of the houses—the new 
being scrupulously imitated from the old— 
sets me pondering on the many strange 
scenes enacted here since Roman Agricola 
kept court in Deva: barons, lay and 
spiritual, on their way to the parliament 
of Hugh Lupus, the Count Palatine; 
strange Shrove-Tuesday processions; par- 
liamentary drum-beatings ; royal reception 
of Charles the First, and less cordial 
welcome of James the Second—swift to 
depart, the “people seeming not well- 
disposed ;” Monmouth, handsome, hapless, 
feather-brain, setting off for the race-course, 
to ride his own horse there and carry off 
the prize; and, more strange than all, those 
Whitsuntide shows—the Miracle plays of 
Higden—possibly only adapted and re- 
written by that dramatic monk from the 
earlier and ruder works of a playwright, 
who lived, and moved, and had his being in 
the long reign of Henry the Builder. His 
Mysteries were enacted under the mayoralty 
of Sir John Arneway, and then seem to 
have been discontinued until their revival 
by Higden, the author of the Polychro- 
nicon, who flourished three-quarters of a 
century later. So far as the uncertainty of 
names and dates will permit any opinion 
as to the share of the two authors in pro- 
ducing the Chester Mysteries, it would 
seem that they were written originally in 
Latin, and that Higden translated them ; 
not without difficulty on the part of the 
authorities, for he “was thrise at Rome 
before he could obtaine leave of the Pope 
to have them in the English tongue.” 
Other monks, doubtless, assisted in the 
curious plays, which startle the modern 
reader by their apparently blasphemous 
familiarity in dealing with sacred subjects. 
To one who sees perfection in his own 
age alone, it may seem that the Mystery 
and Morality plays of the Middle Ages 
taught little except licentiousness and im- 
piety. The coarse language, the irreverent 
use of holy names, and the familiar exhi- 
bition of the most awful events are, 
doubtless, offensive to the delicacy of the 
nineteenth century; but, if we attempt to 
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realise the conditions under which these 
plays were performed, we shall soon learn 
to think more charitably of them, their 
authors, and their audience. It should 
be remembered that the audience was 
composed almost entirely of persons who 
could neither read nor write. The 
only methods for bringing home to the 
popular mind the leading incidents of 
sacred history, were paintings or these 
curious dramatic performances. It is im- 
possible to suppose that the monkish 
authors dreamt of any irreverence, in their 
very familiar handling of the most elevated 
themes. ‘Such spectacles,” said Mr. G. 
Ellis, in his preface to Way’s Fabliaux, 
“indicate the simplicity, rather than the 
libertinism, of the age in which they were 
exhibited. The distinction between modesty 
of thought and decency which resides in 
the expression, is a modern refinement; a 
compromise between chastity and seduc- 
tion, which stipulates not the exclusion 
but only the disguise of licentiousness.” 
There is no doubt that, whatever the com- 
parative standard of morality in the past 
and present may be, the language of peer 
and ploughman, dame and tirewoman, was 
coarse, not to say filthy, at least as late as 
the reign of Queen Anne; and that the 
habitual employment of the most literal 
terms was no evidence of immoral life. 
In France, the fashion of calling things by 
their vulgar names lasted much longer. 
Superfine Horace Walpole was terribly 
shocked at the coarse language of Madame 
du Deffand, of witty and literary renown. 
Much of the indelicacy of the Mysteries is 
due to the introduction of comic incidents 
and dialogue to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings. It would hardly be supposed 
that very much fun could be got out of 
the launching of the ark, but the medizval 
dramatist is quite equal to the occasion. 
Feeling, with dramatic instinct, that the 
subject requires lightening, lest the 
audience grow weary, he introduces a 
downright family quarrel. This debate 
between Noah and his wife is a prominent 
feature in the Coventry and Townley, as 
well as in the Chester Mysteries. Chaucer 
alludes to it as a matter of notoriety : 

Hast thou not herd (good Nicholas) also 

The sorwe of Noe with his felawship 

Or that he might get his wif to ship ? 
It is impossible to trace the origin of this 
absurd dispute to any source but the 
Mysteries. One of the chief motives for 
acting these plays was the gratification of 
the populace, and this end would not have 








been obtained, had not the sombre cha- 
racter of the plots been relieved by a species 
of buffoonery adapted to their taste. This 
is set forth clearly in the Banes, or Pro- 
logue to the Chester Mysteries— 


In pagentes set fourth apparently to all eyne 

The Old and New Testament with lively comforth 
Interminglinge therewith only to make sporte 
Som things not warranted by any writt. 


These Chester Mysteries were played in 
the true Thespian cart, “a high scaffold 
with two rowmes, a higher and a lower, 
upon four wheeles.” In the lower com- 
partment the actors apparelled themselves, 
and in the upper “ they played, being all 
open on the top, that all beholders might 
heare and see them.” The actors were 
members of the various trade guilds, and 
they played “first at the Abaye gates, 
then wheeled to the High Crosse before 
the mayor, and so to every streete.” 

In one of these plays, De deluvio Noe, 
the title and stage directions are in Latin, 
the rest in English. The first personage 
put upon the stage is Deus, and then Noah 
arrives to receive hiscommands. Noah at 
once calls his family together, and the 
building of the ark goes on and all is well 
till Noah’s wife arrives, and flatly refuses 
to have anything to do with the ark— 

I will not doe after thy read. 
Noah makes sundry reflections on the sex : 
Lorde that women bene crabed aye! 
And non are meeke that dare I saye. 


This is well seen by me to-day 
In witness of yee eich one. 


In Higden’s Mystery, the patriarch is not 

nearly so outspoken as in the Townley 

version, wherein he brings his recalcitrant 

spouse very quickly to reason : 

Nor. Yeemen that has wyfs: Whyle thayar yong 

If ye luf youre lyfs: chastice thare tong 

Me thynk my hert ryves: both levyr and long 

To se sich stryfs: wedmen emong. 

Bot I: As have I blys: shall chastyse this. 

Yit may ye mys! Nicholl nedy. 

I shall make ye still as stone; begynnar of 

blunder 

I shall bete the bak and bone; and breke 
all in sonder. 

Uxor. Ont alas, I am gone, &c. 

There is more of this, Noah evidently beat- 

ing all the while till his wife cries out, 

** My bak is nere in two,” the sons inter- 

fere, and all goes harmoniously. . 
Higden’s Noah tries gentler means in 

vain. His wife refuses to go on board with- 

out her “ gossippes,” prayers of husband 

and children all are useless, till at last 

Shem carries her on board by force. Then 

probably with an ironical intonation says : 

Nor. Welcome wife into this boate. 

Nor’s Wirre. Have thou that, for a 

Nog. Ha, ha! marye that is hott, 

It is good for to be still. 


Uxor. 
Noe. 
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In the Massacre of the Innocents, another 
of these curious productions, poetical jus- 
tice is done upon Herod, whose own son 
is supposed to be destroyed in the general 
slaughter—another incident “not war- 
ranted by any writt” of Scripture. Herod 
cries : 
He was righte sicker in silke araye 
In goulde and pearle that was so gaye, 
Thee mighte well knowe, by his araye, 
He was a kinge’s son. 
These lamentations are cut short by the 
entrance of a demon. 
From Lucifer that lorde hither am I sente 
To fetch this king’s soule here psente, 
Into hell bring hym there to be lent 
Ever to live in woo. 
The Chester Mysteries lasted till the reign 
of Elizabeth, when they went the way of 
many medieval institutions, not being 
strong enough to withstand the besom of 
the Reformation. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, they retained their popularity long 
after authority had marked them for de- 
struction. In direct opposition to the com- 
mands of the Archbishop of York, the 
trade guilds of old Chester, backed by the 
opinion of their townsmen, performed 
their Whitsuntide Mysteries till the year 
1574, when Sir Richard Savage, the 
mayor, having been won over, the old 
plays were suppressed as _heathenish, 
popish, and idolatrous-—and the actors 
with their open-air scaffold, their odd 
costumes, and rough humour, disappeared 
into Stygian darkness for ever and aye. 
While I have been maundering—book 
of the play in hand—past the spots where, 
of old, crowds followed with eager eyes 
the slaughter of the Innocents and other 
portions of the divine tragedy, mine 
ancient companion, whose mind is just now 
intent on another kind of book, has dis- 
appeared — vanished softly and imper- 
ceptibly, gradually and mysteriously, as 
the immortal Cheshire cat himself—to be 
seen again under very different auspices. 
The sun is shining on the broad Roodee, 
no longer a pasture for cows, or a peaceful 
promenade for contemplative idlers. A 
confused mass of horses and carriages, 
tents and booths, covers every inch of the 
bright green meadow save one narrow 
ribbon, an emerald circle hedged in by 
a black mass of humanity, thousands and 
tens of thousands met to celebrate the only 
pageant, the only sport left to Chester. 
Along with Miracle plays have vanished 
the rough amusements of our forefathers, 
the annual bout at football at which many 
were grievously hurt, some even unto 








death; the solemn bull-baiting in the 
presence of the mayor; the shooting for 
the silver arrows; and the cock-fighting, 
not disdained by former Lords of Knowsley. 
All these are gone, sunk full fathom five 
in the limbo of the past; but the silver 
bell for running horses, transmuted into 
the Tradesmen’s Plate or Chester Cup, still 
remains—a relic of the ancient carnival, a 
Saturnian revel if ever there was one. 
There is mighty junketing, Homeric eating 
and drinking, in Chester on the cup-day. 
“Fay ce que voudras,” is the Rabelaisian 
motto of the ancient city for this day only. 
‘May ye shmoke here, yer honour? ” yells 
an Irish waiter, “ faix an’ it’s anything short 
of murther ye may do here to-day.” This 
view prevails with the great mass of the 
people who crowd the Roodee itself, and 
hang on like flies to walls which overlook 
the race-course like the sloping sides of an 
amphitheatre. All are full of glee, black 
care having taken refuge in the bosoms of 
statesmen and pamphleteers. On the lawn 
by the grand stand, where the drama of 
the day is in preparation, the actors in the 
modern Mystery are not occupied in 
studying long tirades. On the contrary, 
their speech is remarkable for curtness and 
loudness, harshly roared or snapped out as 
with sudden bark. As the moment for 
raising the curtain approaches, the roar of 
the rehearsal grows louder and louder, and 
the excitement in the grand stand com- 
municates as a species of electricity to 
assembled Chester. At last the curtain 
goes up, or, to speak plainly, the flag goes 
down ; there is a flash of bright colours 
on the ring of turf. Anon the patches of 
blue and crimson, yellow and purple, 
become scattered; anon they close up 
and come flying round the inner edge of 
the circle. As they approach for the third 
time, a roar rises from the little lawn, and 
a horse, not “‘ coloured ” on the official list, 
shoots past an easy winner. As I wonder 
what the name of that redoubtable animal 
may be, I become aware of the following 
sounds hissed into my ear: “ Didn’t I tell 
youso?” It was the antiquary’s pet out- 
sider that had won; the old gentleman had 
“landed”’ a considerable stake, and was 
hugging himself on his profound judgment. 
A worthy old man whose glee was yet 
tinged with melancholy—“I hope the 
Chester Cup will last my time,” he went 
on, “ but I doubt our pageant will not live 
much longer. I'll take ten to one the last 


Chester Cup will not be run later than 
1880.” 
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Since I parted from my antiquary, I 
have only once been to Chester. It was 
on the day of the cup. My friend looked 
not a year older. He was not on the 
Roodee this time, but posted on the road 
to it. He looked shyly, as I thought, at 
me, and made no sign of recognition. He 
offered me, not a e’rect card, but a docu- 
ment of very different tenor. It was a 
tract against the evil practice of gambling. 


WHAT HE COST HER. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ AT HER MERCY,” 
** HALVES,” 
> 


CHAPTER L. THE RIVAL CAMP. 


AurHoucH in the camp of Ella and her 
friend, as we have shown, reigned the 
completest confidence as to the issue of 
the coming trial, a certainty that she 
would be declared his lawful wife, and the 
other “ young person ” a “nobody” in the 
eyes of the law, and much worse than a 
nobody in that of society; and that Cecil 
Henry Landon would be shortly a mere 
felon, with a number attached to him in 
place of a name, in one of her Majesty's 
gaols, this was by no means the view 
entertained by the opposite party. 

The sinews of war, thanks to Mr. 
Landon, senior, were by no means wanting 
to them also, and though they had failed 
by reason of Mr. Vance’s promptness in 
securing the services of Mr. Pawson, the 
second most famous counsel, Mr. Redburn, 
and one said to be even more leurned in 
the law, if of less forensic fire, had been 
at once retained. How it was possible 
that two such eminent legal luminaries 
should take a different view upon even a 
complicated case, may, doubtless, to some 
appear extraordinary, and still more so 
when, as in the present instance, the gist of 
the matter lay, as both egreed, in a nut- 
shell. As, however, the old alchemists 
tell us that gold is a test which, applied 
to certain substances, produces a change 
of colour, so does a retaining-fee in these 
modern days possess something of that 
magic charm ; if it does not turn black to 
white, it makes it so very light-coloured 
that it is difficult to discern the difference; 
and when thus presented under certain 
aspects to a British jury, they have been 
known to be persuaded that it is white, aye, 
as new-fallen snow or the white of egg. 

Mr. Redburn did not, indeed, enjoy, as 
did his rival, the unddubted advantage of 
being introduced to his client, as Rose 








might fairly be termed, since on his 
advocacy depended very literally her name 
and fame; but it is just to add that he 
did not need that incitement. He was a 
man who loved law for its own sake, and 
yet with a somewhat illicit love; for he 
loved even yet more to get the better of the 
law. To win a cause by proof and precedent 
was with him too easy a triumph to give 
him pleasure; but to win a cause where 
both proof and precedent were wanting, 
and to extricate a client from the meshes 
of the law itself, was what still brought 
the colour into his sallow cheek and 
tinged “his trembling ears;” to get his 
verdict, in the teeth of the judge, from 
the lips of the jury was, in short, what 
the vulgar call “nuts” to him. 

The ministry was going out and he 
was spoken of with certainty as the next 
Solicitor-general, and, therefore, these de- 
lights, he knew, were coming to an end 
with him; and he loved them all the 
more in consequence. So he threw him- 
self heart and soul—or with what there 
was left of both of them— into the present 
case, the very difficulties of which enhanced 
its attraction for him. The attorney on 
his side was, curiously enough, that very 
Mr. Everett, whose acquaintance Cecil had 
made in the commercial-room of the inn 
at Wellborough, and who had been him- 
self the unconscious cause of the trial. 
He happened to be professionally engaged 
at the petty sessions at which Cecil was 
committed for trial, and at once called to 
mind, not only his acquaintance of The 
Eagle, but the conversation which he had 
had with him concerning the law of 
divorce. 

To this gentleman Mr. Welby had 
naturally applied on that occasion for 
legal advice as to bail, &c., and the case 
had been afterwards placed generally in 
his hands. He never spoke to Cecil of 
his having met with him on a previous 
occasion, and Cecil exercised the same 
wise discretion. In fact, the reticence in 
the camp of the accused afforded a very 
marked contrast to the openness displayed 
in that of the prosecution. Mr. Redburn 
had, indeed, a single interview with 
Landon; but the questions he put were 
few, and, as his client thought and even 
observed, of an irrelevant nature. “ The 
case will turn upon a point of law,” said 
Mr. Redburn, with an involuntary rubbing 
of the palms of his hands, “a very pretty 
point indeed ; and our side, at least, will 
not trouble you with many questions.” 
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But he thought to himself, “If Pawson 
doesn’t turn this fellow inside out I’m a 
Dutchman, and I’m afraid the heart will 
be found in a very morbid condition.” 

Rose positively declined to see either 
Mr. Everett or Mr. Redburn ; she felt as 
though it would seem like the confession 
of a doubt of Cecil’s innocence, and she 
had no doubts; she was well convinced 
that the crime laid to his charge was 
merely the last vindictive effort of an 
abandoned woman. But the poor girl 
suffered tortures for all that. She knew— 
for the knowledge could not be kept from 
her, unless they had shut her up in her 
own room, and denied her newspapers— 
that this unhappy case was the talk, not 
only of the village wherein she had 
hitherto dwelt retired as ‘“‘a violet by a 
mossy stone, half hidden from the eye,” 
but of the whole county; that Helen’s 
face was worn and haggard, beneath the 
loving smile it still put on; that there 
would be very literally no more “ peace 
and quietness” for either of them; and 
that a dreadful day was drawing nigh, 
when her beloved Henry would have to 
appear a prisoner in the dock, to be tried 
on a charge which, although groundless, 
must needs leave a shameful stain upon 
him. Of the danger to her own fair fame 
she did not think at all; partly because 
she felt so sure that that, at least, was 
beyond the reach of evil, and partly be- 
cause her thoughts were monopolised by 
her husband’s trouble ; though actual ap- 
prehensions upon his account, as we have 
said, she had none. 

The vicar, too, entertained little or no 
fears as to the result of the trial. He had 
been subjected to a pretty stiff examina- 
tion by Mr. Everett as to what he knew 
about Cecil’s position, and the effect of 
what he had to tell upon the lawyer 
had seemed to him to be satisfactory. 
Indeed, Mr. Everett had said to him, in so 
many words, “We shall get Mr. Landon 
off,” though adding that it was “a very 
unpleasant business.” 

“ Unpleasant!” echoed the vicar, in- 
dignantly. “It is the most abominable busi- 
ness that it is possible to conceive. I call 
it not a prosecution but a persecution, and 
of one of the most pure and innocent 
creatures on the earth’s surface.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said the attorney, 
“you're all wrong there. Friendship 
blinds you, my good sir; our friend is a 
very queer lot.” 

“Tush, sir! do you suppose I was 





speaking of Mr. Landon? I am thinking 
of his wife.” 

“ Just so, just so; you mean his second 
wife, of course. Well, she has been hardly 
used, and is much to be pitied; but there, 
when we have got him off, she will be all 
right again in a few months. Folks will 
have forgotten all about it, or somebody 
else will give them something else to 
talk about. A really. good murder down 
Pullham way, for example, would set us 
all quite straight again.” 

This recipe, even could it have been 
applied, would probably not have given 
much comfort to the vicar; but the 
attorney’s assurance that the second mar- 
riage would be held valid was of course 
consoling. It was to his credit that for 
once Rose had his deepest sympathy, 
notwithstanding the spectacle of Helen’s 
distress of mind, which pierced his heart 
to the core; it had also the mechanical 
effect of making his fingers double into 
fists, and his right toe tingle whenever he 
met Cecil. He would have liked to kick 
him into the next parish ; only, like the 
villain in the melodrama, he was obliged 
to say to himself, “I must dissemble.” 
In this respect poor Helen had to play 
the Villain, or rather the Hypocrite, to a 
much greater extent. Perhaps she had 
never shown her love for Rose more 
strongly than in the efforts she now made 
to be civil to her husband—to conceal 
from her sister that she considered him 
an utter scoundrel. Her contempt for 
him amounted to loathing, and it sickened 
her very soul to think that the very best 
that could be hoped to come out of all 
this trouble was, that Rose should be 
mated with such a man for life. And, 
curiously enough, Helen scarcely dared to 
hope for: this best. She alone, of all the 
Grantham camp, believed that the verdict 
would be given against Cecil. Of the legal 
question she, of course, knew nothing; 
but her woman’s prejudice against the 
man was such that she had already pro- 
nounced him “Guilty.” And if“ Guilty,” 
what would become of Rose ? 

One may imagine, therefore, what a 
difficult task was Helen’s, to feign regard 
for the accused and confidence in his 
acquittal, and hope for her sister’s future, 
when she had no regard, no confidence, 
and no hope. Sometimes this period of 
suspense appeared almost intolerable, the 
rolling of the heavy hours over her head 
was a slow torture; and sometimes, what 
was to come seemed still more dreadful, 
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and then they flew with pitiless speed. 
The sole thing which gave her comfort— 
and that it did so proved the depth of her 
distress—was, that as the time fixed for 
the trial drew near, Rose fell ill. Perhaps 
her mental suffering had been greater of 
late than it had appeared to be, and her 
body now paid the penalty; but, at all 
events, she had contracted a sort of low 
fever, which, although not dangerous in 
itself, quite prostrated her, and would cer- 
tainly prevent her from appearing in court. 

This was a great relief to Helen, though, 
singularly enough, not to Rose herself. 
She was eager to give her evidence, 
thinking doubtless that her presence 
would animate her husband and con- 
vince the world of the love and confi- 
dence she reposed in him. The doctor 
who was ealled in at once, however, 
forbad her moving from her room, and— 
as work the bad and good influences in 
a fairy tale—the awful powers of the 
subpoena were rendered null and void by 
the magic of a medical certificate. 


CHAPTER LI. THE FIRST DAY'S TRIAL, 


Ir is, as we all know, the opinion of 
modern philosophers and critics, that the 
days of “sensation” are numbered—that 
human nature has been so moulded and 
modelled by their benignant and elevating 
influence that all social catastrophes and 
“situations ” are beginning, at least among 
educated minds, to be classed with the 
stories in the “ Penny Dreadfuls” as dull 
and vulgar, and to lose their “ morbid 
interest.” The attractions of the stage 
are waning before those of the meetings 
of the Royal Society, or those offered by 
the pages of the Metaphysical Review; 
and everybody is growing scientific and 
sensible. But, at the time at which our 
story is enacted, human nature was still 
pretty much in the same state, with regard 
to its objects of interest, that it had been, 
say for the last four thousand years; and 
to confess the truth, in that respect gave 
little signs of mending. Incredible as it 
may now appear to us, nothing for ex- 
ample interested people in those days so 
much as a great criminal trial. What 
Mr. Everett had called a “really good 
murder ”—and if he had not been speak- 
ing to a clergyman would perhaps have 
even called “a jolly good murder ”—was 
wont to excite the benighted public to 
an extraordinary degree; and next to a 
murder—next best, I fear, I may almost 
say, and especially when the parties con- 





cerned moved in the upper circles of 
society—was a trial for bigamy. 

Even in London, as we have seen, the 
case of Regina v. Cecil Henry Landon 
was looked forward to with considerable 
interest ; but in the county where the Pall- 
ham Assizes were held it is scarcely too 
much to say, that all society was on the 
tip-toe of expectation. Delightful as it 
is to everybody (or rather was) to see any 
member of the upper classes put in the 
dock for so serious an offence as bigamy, 
how much greater was the bliss to those 
among whom the man had lived, and to 
whom he was more or less of an acquaint- 
ance. The price of cattle, the prospects of 
the hunting season, and even the list of 
stewards for the next county ball, were 
absolutely ‘‘ nowhere” as topics of con- 
versation, compared with the coming trial 
of Mr. Henry Landon. Everybody in 
Grantham received a lift in the social 
scale, or, at all events, in their conver- 
sational attractions through their local 
connection with the accused. “‘ Such a gen- 
tlemanly man to look at!” ‘“‘ So agreeable,” 
and “Only a few months married!” Poor 
Rose, too, obtained no _ inconsiderable 
celebrity by right of her husband. “A 
sweet pretty creature!” “ Dying, they say, 
from the shame of it!” “Enough to 
make her poor father” (the late vicar of 
Grantham) “turn in his grave!” Even 
Helen did not escape. Her position, too, 
was “most deplorable; ” and “ Mr. Welby” 
—who would have married her on the 
instant though Cecil had been sure to be 
hanged — would “certainly have every 
excuse for crying off his engagement with 
her.” It was really shameful that a mere 
medical certificate should have the power 
to deprive society of seeing the second wife 
in the witness-box. ‘All sham, my dear, 
as I am informed, on the best authority.” 
But still there would be the first wife to 
look at—“ She has ‘the beauty of the 
devil,’ I am told”—and that morbid 
anatomy of Cecil, when he should be 
turned inside out. 

There are some people, we know, who 
have had the bad taste—theologically 
speaking—to pity the “puir deil;” but 
Christian charity did not go to the 
extent—in Southernshire, at least—of 
pitying the poor devil Landon. I am 
afraid he is beyond the commiseration of 
my readers, also. Yet, when the judges 
arrived, ‘“‘a terrible show,” and “the 
sheriff,” he came, too, with all his—well, 
javelin “crew;” and the tramp of feet 
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and the blare of trumpets filled the 
county town, there was no one on the 
long black list of “ prisoners to be tried” 
whose heart sank so low within him as 
Cecil Landon’s. This was not because he 
thought he should be found “ Guilty ” by 
the jury, for he firmly believed he should 
be acquitted. Mr. Everett, with an eye, 
perhaps, to his bearing in court, had 
even said, “You are safe enough, Mr. 
Landon.” But, alas! he was already 
“found guilty” by his own conscience, 
and by all save one, he knew, whose 
opinion. was of any value to him. 
Neither Helen’s civil speeches, nor the 
vicar’s assumed calm, had for a moment 
concealed from him their real feelings 
towards him; he felt that they despised 
him from the very bottom of their hearts. 

Darall he had refused to see. His father 
had come down to see him once, but at 
his own request had not repeated his 
visit; nor when he came would Cecil 
permit him to see Rose. The old man’s 
purse had been placed unreservedly at his 
disposal, but it could not be said that he 
was heart and soul in his son’s cause; 
his heart and soul were too honest to be 
at his service, and the story that he would 
have had to tell to Rose was very 
different, as Cecil knew, from that which 
he himself had told her. That he might 
be acquitted, many, as we have seen, 
thought probable ; but there was but one— 
whose ear he had abused and whose love 
blinded her—who believed that he did not 
deserve punishment. He knew better 
than anybody—aye, better than Colonel 
Gerard Juxon, who did literally thirst for 
his very blood—how deeply he deserved 
it! Moreover, which may surely so far be 
set down to his credit, he felt no anger 
against the colonel, nor any of those who 
were so bitterly pressing the charge 
against him; and, least of all, did he feel 
wrath with Ella. Next to Rose, indeed, 
she had his sincerest pity; and he pitied 
both of them (though I do not say he did 
not pity himself) far more than himself ; 
for in his heart of hearts he believed— 
such is the amazing force of man’s conceit 
—that Ella loved him still. 

Imagine him, having surrendered to his 
bail, standing in the prisoners’-dock, in 
the great court-house, filled from roof to 
floor with spectators whose eyes devoured 
him. Even the judge himself raised his 
gold-rimmed glasses and surveyed him 
with a prolonged stare, after which he 
took a pinch of snuff. It was the first 





case in the assize list—a true bill having, 
of course, been returned against him by 
the grand jury—and everybody in court 
was fresh and eager. His demeanour was 
quiet and possessed, though by no means 
bold. He had the courage to run his eye 
round. that vast assemblage, and to rest 
it for an instant, though without any 
sign of recognition, upon those he knew. 
Mr. Whymper-Hobson, whom his glance 
arrested in the middle of some humorous 
remark to a neighbour in the gallery— 
probably concerning Cecil himself, for he 
turned scarlet beneath his eye—was in 
the gallery on his left. His eyes had not 
fallen on him since he had thrown him, 
neck and heels, into Virginia Water. In 
the opposite gallery, a portion of which 
had been reserved for ladies, was Helen, 
who had come by Rose’s special command- 
ment, under convoy of Mrs. Darall. Cecil 
noticed, too, that there were many of 
his London acquaintances, some of whom 
sought, as some avoided, his eye. Others 
there were whose faces were familiar to 
him, but whose names, and the places 
where he had met them, he had forgotten. 
One, in particular, a tall white-headed 
man, with sloping shoulders, like a 
student, returned his passing glance with 
a look of intense disfavour. Beside these 
there were no persons in whom he had 
any special interest, for the witnesses in 
the case were, for the present, kept out 
of court. It was with them, as he was 
well aware, that his true ordeal lay, and 
with one among them above all. 

He looked forward with sickening expec- 
tation to the moment when that door at 
the back of the witness-box should open 
and admit Ella; he felt his cheeks pale at 
the very thought of it, and his eyes seek 
the ground. And he had to wait for it 
for weary hours. The counsel for the 
prosecution opened the case at consider- 
able, and indeed unusual, length. Cecil 
listened with more or less of attention, 
but he was chiefly taken up with specu- 
lations as to how Ella would look, and 
especially how she would look at him. 
Upon the whole, he hoped, as he expected, 
that it would be with vindictive severity ; 
any touch of ancient tenderness or pity 
would, he felt, unman him quite. At 
times a subdued hum—the inarticulate 
expression of deep and unfavourable feel- 
ing—would compel him to give heed to 
the counsel’s words. Then he heard him- 
self described as a vile and dissolute 
wretch, making use of a mere informality 
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of the law—which, an ignorance only 
equalled by his villany had caused him 
to believe a valid plea—to break faith 
with the woman he had married, and to 
seduce the affections of another on the 
pretence of being a free man. He did 
not seem to have known so much of his 
own life as this lawyer in the wig and 
gown knew, and was describing with such 
merciless minuteness. And yet, dark as 
were the colours in which his picture was 
drawn, how far short was it of the black- 
ness of the original as it must needs 
appear to Ella’s eyes; and, again, his 
thoughts reverted to his former wife. 

By the breathless silence, broken by the 
occasional sob from some easily-moved 
woman, the counsel must now be talking 
of Ella; and it was so. He was de- 
scribing how she had given him her 
maiden love, had trusted in him, had 
cleaved to him in spite of his absence 
and indifference, and of how the news 
of his heartless treachery had fallen upon 
her without foreshadowing hint. “She 
was not,” said the counsel, “ blameless in 
respect to one point of her conduct—to 
be presently referred to; but she was 
altogether blameless and undeserving of 
this wrong as regarded him.” Then he 
went on to touch with what seemed 
tender delicacy, but was, in fact, judicious 
lightness, on the quarrel between Ella 
and her father, and the unhappy error 
into which she had been led by her 
excited feelings with respect to her change 
of name. “An attempt might be made,” 
he said, “‘ by the other side to influence 
the jury in the prisoner’s favour, by the 
fact that his knowledge of the deception 
had embittered his relations with his wife, 
and turned his thoughts to getting rid of 
her. But the jury were men of principle 
as well as of intelligence, and would look 
on that matter in its true light. The 
man was tired of his wife no doubt; un- 
happily, many dissolute and profligate 
persons did get tired of their wives, 
though scarcely within so short a time 
as this man; but the true reason of his 
second marriage was that his licentious 
nature had been attracted by the charms 
of another woman. In his own mind 
there had not existed a shadow of a 
doubt of his being already legally married ; 
but he had used the informality already 
alluded to asa salve to his conscience in 
contracting a new alliance. The second 
wife,” he (the counsel) “ had heard, would 
not make her appearance that day in 





court. She was said to be ill, which was 
likely enough, or it might be that she 
was disinclined to give this man the 
moral support of her presence.” Here 
Mr. Redburn begged to call the attention of 
his learned friend to the fact, that a 
medical certificate had been handed in, 
which described Mrs. Henry Landon, “as 
I shall most certainly prove her entitled 
to be called,” incapacitated by illness 
from attending the court. 

“Ah well; that might be so. Some of 
the jury might themselves be acquainted 
with the convenience of medical cer- 
tificates,” at which remark, since some 
half-dozen jurymen had been already 
struck off the list that morning upon that 
very ground, there was “‘ much laughter.” 

But, upon the whole, the case for the 
prosecution was singularly destitute of 
such streaks of light; it was unmitigatedly 
stern and hostile as well as protracted ; 
and with its length—which by no means 
invariably happens—it seemed also to 
grow in strength. What puzzled Cecil— 
to whom, as we have said, his legal advisers 
had been very reticent—was, that the fact 
of his having been ignorant of Ella’s 
deception, on which he himself counted for 
some sympathy, was willingly conceded, 
and even dwelt upon. Indeed, as he after- 
wards got to know, it was the chief point 
relied upon by his enemies against him. 

This opening speech took up more than 
half the day ; and the effect upon those who 
heard it was not only unmistakably hostile 
to the prisoner, but the prisoner himself 
seemed to feel that the odds, which had 
been heretofore in his favour, had suddenly 
veered round; for the first time he con- 
ceived it probable that he would be 
convicted. A terrible thought, indeed, 
yet not so terrible as what was to come 
upon the instant; the counsel for the 
prosecution, having sat down, had risen 
again and called “ Ella Landon.” 

The door opened, and in she came, 
dressed handsomely, but in black, and look- 
ing like a queen in exile. A hushed murmur 
of admiration, the involuntary tribute 
to her beauty and her wrongs, pervaded 
the assembly; one person only grudged 
her that act of homage. When Mr. 
Whymper-Hobson’s friend and neighbour, 
a young man-about-town, broke forth in 
rapturous eulogy, “By jingo, how could 
a man have got tired of a woman like 
that so soon?” he answered, “ For my 
part, I don’t think so much of her; and 
besides, one hasn’t seen the other.” 
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Almost everyone in court—including 
the old man in the corner of the gallery, 
who, with his hand before his face, like one 
who shields it from the sun, gazed at her, 
however, through his fingers—had a full 
view of her; but her own glance was 
limited to the judge and the counsel 
opposite. She had informed herself be- 
forehand of the arrangements of the 
court-house, and studiously kept her eyes 
averted from the dock. She looked some- 
what pale—which in her case enhanced 
her loveliness—but perfectly self-pos- 
sessed; her face was sad, but wore an 
expression of great dignity. While the 
oath was administered to her, it was 
observed that the book trembled in her 
hand a little; but, otherwise, she stood 
motionless as a statue waiting for the 
breath of life. 

“Your name is Ella Landon ?” 

“Yes.” 

Just that simple monosyllable ; and yet 
it seemed to convey in it her full assurance 
that the name was hers by right, and 
belonged to no other. In the utterance 
of that single word, Cecil seemed to hear 
his doom. 

Her examination followed of course the 
line of the speech for the prosecution, and 
revealed nothing that is not already known 
to us; but when Mr. Pawson put the 
question as to the reason of her adopting 
a false name, she answered sadly, but 
firmly, like one making confession of sin : 

“My reason for taking my mother’s 
name of Mayne was, because I had hada 
quarrel with my father; I do not excuse 
myself in any way for so doing; it was 
only less wrong and wicked than the 
quarrel itself.” 

There was a pause, during which the 
rapid pens of the reporters were very dis- 
tinctly heard, and then Mr. Pawson said : 

‘“‘There was no material cause, then, | 
why you should have deceived your 
husband ? ” 

“None whatever.” | 

“He did not, however, aid and abet | 
you in the deception ? ” | 

“He? No.” She hesitated, as though | 
in doubt of what was meant. 

“TI mean,” said Mr. Pawson, “‘ that you 
and he did not agree together before 
marriage to deceive the public by your 
assumption of this false name ? ” 

‘Most certainly we did not.” 

To the general ear there was nothing 








in this reply; but Cecil noticed that it 
had an effect upon the gentlemen in wigs 
and gowns, some of whom looked at one 
another significantly; and at the same 
time the judge himself stole a glance at 
him over his spectacles which seemed to 
chill his very marrow. The next time that 
he should look at him like that, he felt, 
would be to say, “Prisoner at the bar, 
you have been found guilty of the crime 
laid to your charge.” In spite of all his 
efforts to keep calm, he shuddered from 
head to foot, and his eyes sought the 
little ledge before him, on which, in old 
times, sweet herbs were wont to be placed, 
to mitigate gaol fever. At the same 
moment, though he knew it not, Ella 
looked round and, for the first time, fixed 
her eyes on him. It was but for an 
instant, yet those about her noticed that 
she turned deadly pale. 

“The witness has been a long time 
before the court,” remarked the judge, 
who had observed her pallor. ‘“ When you 
have finished your examination-in-chief, 
Mr. Pawson, it may be as well to adjourn.” 

“ For my part, my lord, I have no more 
questions to ask Mrs. Landon,” returned 
the counsel, in a tone of confidence that 
verged on triumph. 

“Then your cross-examination, Mr. 
Redburn, since it is getting late, and the 
witness appears somewhat tired, had better 
be deferred till to-morrow morning.” 

“Very good, my lord.” 

Whereupon the court adjourned. 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 





On the conclusion of ‘‘ What He Cost Her,” early in 
June, will be commenced 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY 
R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of ‘‘ Olympia,”’ ‘‘ Pearl and Emerald,” 
&e. &e. &e. 


ENTITLED 


STRANGE WATERS.” 
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Arrangements have also been made for the 
commencement, in October, of 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


BY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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